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** REPUDIATION. 

We hope Congress, the State Legislatures, 
Chambers of Commerce, and Commercial as 
well as Political Conventions, and all and 
sundry public bodies whatever, will stop ‘“re- 
solving” that we intend to pay, and will pay, 
our debts. The notion of repudiation has no 


hold in the country, and even the few poor | 


devils who do gabble about it would hesitate 
before taking any practical measures toward 
its realization. We all know that. There is 
no political capital to be made by trying to 
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, fasten the odium of favoring repudiation upon 
| any party or fraction of a party, for there is 
none to which it can fairly attach. The vote 


in the House of Representatives of every mem- | 


ber of that body except one, in favor of repu- 
| diating repudiation, ought to be conclusive on 
| that point. Therefore, let the base proposi- 
tion, that has few friends, and no supporters, 
rest where it is buried, and say no more about 
it. It is our very talk against its enormity, 
and our solemn and frequent resolves against 
| it, that is damaging us. What should we 
think of the man who should be eternally as- 
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serting the virtue of his wife or daughter, or, 
| rather, what would we think of them? Cer- 
| tainly that they needed vindication ! 

We honestly believe that the relatively 
|low credit of our securities abroad is 
| largely due to this unnecessary and utterly 
|empty babble about the atrocity of repu- 
diation, and to the frequent resolves of 
our public bodies and organizations against 
it. Where there is so much smoke, timid 
capital can hardly fail to suspect there is 
| some fire. and cautious capital abstains from 
'the most profitable of all investments in Gov- 
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ernment securities, as well as the safest, to 
|make itself perfectly sure in its operations. 
| Otherwise how is it possible that British three 
| per cent, Consuls should stand at 92, while 
| United States six per cents. stand at 86? It 
| may be said, and we have heard the explana- 
tion offered, not that foreign capitalists fear 
out-and-out repudiation, but because they fear 
| they will be obliged to receive their interest in 
| greenbacks. But even then, with gold at only 
twenty per cent. premium, they would yet re- 
| ceive five per cent. in gold! That, therefore, 

is not the reason for the vast difference, and if 
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there were no other, our six per cents. should 
stand at 154 to be on par with the British 
threes. Why, Russian four and a half securi- 
ties stand at 92, and even Argentine sixes at 88. 

And this brings us back where we started : 
it is our stupid discussion of a thing not con- 
templated and utterly impossible, that keeps 
down the price of our securities abroad. 
Were it not for this, we should certainly be able 
to refund or consolidate our entire debt at four 
per cent., and throw off by this single measure 
two-sixths or one-third of our heavy burden of 
taxation—and diminish at the same time, and 
to the same extent, the force of the reasons 
for entertaining the wretched proposition of 
repudiation, Therefore, let us hold our peace 
on this unprofitable subject, 
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Norticr,—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
posters, 








ASSASSINATION OF AMERICANS 
IN CUBA. 


Tue telegraph tells us that one, it may turn 
out three, more American lives have been sac- 
rificed in Havana to Spanish hate and barbar- 
ism, while the unatoned blood of Cohner still 
cries from the ground. And what has been 
done? Does the Administration suppose for 
a moment that “earnest protests” weigh a 
grain against Spanish fury, or that ‘‘ energetic 
remonstrances ” will give protection to Ameri- 
can citizens? Their value is shown in this 
new and bloodiest outrage. Four American 
citizens — Greenwald, Foster, Johnson and 
Wells—are walking quietly through the 
streets of Havana, when they are set upon by 
Spanish ruffians, one killed outright, and two 
others fearfully and probably mortally 
wounded, while the fourth, badly hurt, barely 
saves his life by « precipitate flight. 

Of course we are told that the Captain-Gen- 
eral is much afflicted by this ‘‘ deplorable oc- 
currence,” and that he is exerting himself to 
arrest and punish the offenders ; but nobody 
has been, nobody will be, arrested, and 
nobody will be punished. The fact is, 
if the so-called Spanish authorities ia Cuba 
undertook seriously to ferret out and punish 
these and similar outrages, they would soon 
be driven from the island as Dulce was. There 
.is no rule remaining there except that of vio- 
Jence. There reigns a grand saturnalia of 
assassination, and deeds are done daily that 
curdle the blood of the civilized world. It 
may be our technical duty to stand by with 
folded arms while devilish vengeance is visited 
on the Cuban patriots and sympathizers, but 
we are not called upon to avert our faces when 
our own citizens are slaughtered by the sav- 
ages that are depopulating Cuba, and making 
a desert of the fairest island of the Antilles. 
If the Government has only barren sympa- 
thies for a people struggling against fearful 
odds for independence and republicanism, it 
certainly has duties, and most sacred among 
them is that of pfotection of its citizens. 

Had outrages corresponding with those we 
have recounted been perpetrated by the Fejee 
Islanders, who claim to be nothing more than 
savages, how long weuld it have been before an 
American fleet would have been on its way to 
visit on the impotent wretches the punishment 
of their crime? Did we not bravely bombard 
and destroy the village of San Juan del Norte, 
because of an alleged insult to a drunkard who 
bore the commission of a United States Min- 
ister? And yet our unoffending citizens in 
Cuba are executed under sentences from 
drum-head court-martials, of whose pro- 
ceedings they do not understand a word, 
or shot down like dogs in the shadow of 
the Captain-General’s palace, and almost 
within sight of our shores, with complete 
impunity. As we have said before, it is as 
good as the positions, if not the lives, of the 
so-called authorities are worth, to attempt to 
overrule the decisions of the drum-head 
courts, or to arrest and punish, even if they 
desired to do so, the assassins of our country- 
men. Does not the Administration recognize 
this fact? Are its representatives in Cuba so 
ignorant as not to discern what is obvious to 
all observers, or are they so involved with 
Spanish interests as to conceal or pervert the 
plainest facts ? 

What deep, sinister fluence lies behind 
and controls the policy of the Government, 
when it turns a deaf ear to the cries of strug- 
gling Freedom, and betrays the first and 
holiest of the duties it owes to its citizens? 

It was not so when Greece, the South Ameri- 
can colonies and Hungary appeiled to God 
and man for sympathy and help. It was not 


80 when, in out puny days, we sent Decatur 
to chastise the piratical States of Northern 


captives. It was not so when Ingraham threw 
the mgis of the country over the humble 
Kostza, and ran the muzzles of his shotted 
guns into the face of Austria! 








THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 


As our readers are already advised, the tele- 
graphic system of Great Britain went into the 
hands and under the control of the Govern- 
ment on the ist of January. Of course such 
a change could not fail to be attended with 
many hitches and difficulties, and yet we are 
told that telegraphic business increased, dur- 
ing the first month of the new arrangement, 
thirty-three per cent., or one-third, with the 
prospect of its doubling within the year! It 
is the old story of cheap postage over again. 
Institutions, if we may so call them, like the 
mails and the telegraph, require consolidation, 
unity of direction and action, to be in their 
highest degree cheap and useful. We have 
pointed this out in the case of railways, and 
the principle is vindicated in the rapid fusing 
of the package expresses. The complaint that 
all this tends to the concentration of power is 
plausible, and perhaps real, but is it not better 
to have that concentration in the hands of the 
people at large than in those of private indi- 
viduals, beyond reach, if not wholly irrespon- 
sible, and careless of public opinion? Espe- 
cially if the great public requirements of 
cheapness, rapidity and responsibility are con- 
sulted. The postal telegraph may be en- 
grafted on our present mail system without 
much accession of force or cost. The carriers 
who now deliver our letters, in the great towns, 
might also deliver telegraphic messages, with 
no material increase of their iabors, while 
the inevitable ten, and the frequent fifteen and 
twenty cents we now pay for the delivery of 
dispatches would be saved to their recipient. 
Under Government management we do not 
doubt that the telegraph could, and would, con- 
vey messages at one-half the rates now paid, and 
prosper exceedingly. The Government would 
dispense with competing lines, and all that 
vast array of salaried officers, presidents, di- 
rectors, secretaries, treasurers, etc., who now 
fatten on them—a saving in itself almost, if 
not wholly, equal to half the present receipts 
of many lines. By all means let us have the 
postal telegraph. Every country in Europe 
has it, and in all it is successful. 








COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 

We notice that Mr. Jenckes’s bill, providing 
for an examination o: >1l candidates for the 
civil service under certain grades, is again be- 
fore Congress. 

Competitive examination is advocated on 
the assumption that it is equivalent to appoint- 
ment by merit instead of by personal interest. 
Within certain limits this is plainly true. A 
man who comes out at the head of an exami- 
nation list shows that he possesses certain 
qualities of intellect, whereas a man appointed 
merely because he is first cousin once removed, 
or the constituent of some member of Con- 
gress, may be a consummate idiot. A com- 
petitive examination will secure at least that 
persons appointed to any office for which there 
is much competition shall not be absolute 
fools ; and as fools are, on the whole, the most 
mischievous clase of mankind, it is no small 
advantage that they should be strained out 
from some branches of the public service. In 
short, if we compare the two systems of ap- 
pointment by jobbery and appointment by ex- 
amination, it is highly probable that the last 
will give us the best class of officials. The 
tendency of the first plan is to provide for the 
fools of families at the public expense; the 
tendency of the second is to encourage the ad- 
mission of the more energetic and promising 
youths. It is plain, however, that this advan- 
tage is not obtained without a corresponding 
sacrifice. Competitive examinations, as man- 
aged by human beings, do not provide a com- 
plete and accurate test of merit, nor even by 
any means the best test which it is possible to 
discover. No sane person would ever choose 
a servant or a confidential clerk by such a pro- 
cess. The fact that a man can correctly an- 
swer a certain number of questions in writing 
is one element to be taken into account in cal- 
culating his merit; but it is only one, and, as 
a rule, byno means the most important. Even 
as a proof of intelligence it is far from conclu- 
sive, and throws next to no light upon his other 
qualifications. The best of all possible modes 
of appointment, in any case to which it is ap- 
plicable, is appointment by a single person. 
Assuming that a man is really desirous of se- 
lecting the best candidate for the vacant post, 
that he has the necessary knowledge for de- 
ciding upon the qualities required, and that 
he is not subject to undue pressure from with- 
out, he can form a far more accurate judgment 
than any board of examiners, which necessa- 
rily proceeds upon a mechanical process. 
Competitive examination does not represent 
the ideally perfect mode of appointment, but 
is simply a rough mode of meeting certain 
evils, whilst abandoning the hope of appoint- 


roughly by machinery what can only be done 
to perfection by individual tact and discretion. 
In the majority of cases it is no doubt proba- 
ble that anything like a good system of per- 
sonal appointment is impossible. We cannot 
secure the responsibility of the person appoint- 
ing ; the candidates are so numerous that he 
cannot investigate their claims ; the duties are 
so easy that anybody of ordinary intelligence 
can discharge them equally well ; and it is so 
much simpler to give such places to interest 
than to merit that the temptation becomes 
practically irresistible. It may be fairly 
argued that in all such cases we should adopt 
a system which secures at least an approxima- 
tion to choosing on right principles, because 
the best system conceivable is out of our 
power. And at any rate an open competition 
would be better than the present hybrid 
scheme, which tries to combine both plans, 
and causes much disappointment and waste of 
time to candidates without widening the field 
sufficiently for any decisive results. 








DISENCHANTMENTS. 


Ir is bad enough for Americans to have it 
proved that Pocahontas never saved John 
Smith’s life at all, and that she was a hoyden 
girl, running about naked and turning somer- 
saults, at the age of fourteen. But it is worse 
for the scientific world to find the fine story 
about Galileo, “It does move, though !” 
shown to be without foundation. His “ Pri- 
vate Life,” with many new letters, etc., has 
just been published. It appears he was sev- 
eral times a father without being a husband, 
was convivial, and by no means austere in 
any respect. When brought to trial for heresy 
in maintaining the movement of the earth, he 
broke down before the prospect of the rack 
and imprisonment, and, to save himself, made 
the following abjuration, which will be new to 
many, if not all, our readers. {[t runs thus: 

“I, Galileo Galilei, son of the late Vicenzio Galilei, 
of Florence, aged seventy years, tried personally by 
this court, and kneeling before you the Most Eminent 
and Reverend Lord Cardinals, Inquisitors General, 
throughout the Christian Republic, against heretical 
depravity . . since I, after having been admon- 
ished by this Holy Office entirely to abandon the 
opinion that the sun was the centre of the universe 
and immovable, and that the earth was not the cen- 
tre of the same, and that it moved, and that I was 
neither to hold, defend, nor teach in any manner 
whatever, either orally or in writing, the said false 
doctrine. . . nevertheless, wishing to remove from 
the minds of your Eminences and all faithful Chris- 
tians this Vehement suspicion reasonably conceived 
against me, I abjure with a sincere heart and un- 
feigned faith, I curse and detest the said error and 
heresies, and generally all and every error and sect 
contrary to the Holy Catholic Church,” etc. 


The story that, on rising from his knees, 
after his formal abjuration, he muttered, 
** Eppure si muove” (It does move, though), 
may be still, as we have intimated, employed 
in sermons and popular lectures, but is base- 
less. Alone and without support, in the 
midst of that stern assembly, distressed in 
mind and suffering in body, we may fairly 
suppose that, prudential motives apart, his 
wit, far from being sharpened, had been 
numbed by despair and anguish at his humi- 
liation. 








“THE KING OF THE TONGO 
ISLANDS.” 


Ir seems that the Fejee or Fiji Islands have 
become enamored of our institutions, and hav- 
ing for several years given over eating mission- 
aries, desire to incorporate themselves in our 
‘great and growing republic.” And why not? 
If only as a counterpoise to the gentle citizens 
we have acquired in Alaska. Don’t we pit 
Celt against Teuton, and vice versa, in sus- 
taining our political equilibrium? Then why 
not Fiji against Esquimaux ? 

This is not, however, the firct offer of the 
Fijis to annex themselves te some powerful 
nation. In 1859, the head chief, Thakombau, 
and others, signed a deed of cession to Great 
Britain, with the conditions that Thakombau 
should retain the rank and title of Tui Viti 
(King of Fiji), and that the sum of forty-five 
thousand dollars claimed by the American 
Government should be paid for him ; in con- 
sideration of which he was to make over to 
Her Majesty two hundred thousand acres of 
land. The offer was kept pending, and Col. 
Smythe was sent, meantime, to the islands, as 
Commissioner of the British Government, who 
reported that although Thakombau was pro- 
bably the most powerful of the chiefs, these 
were independent, and could not be bound by 
him, He thought, however, their assent might 
be obtained, but there was no sufficient object 
to be gained by Great Britain in acquiring the 
sovereignty of the islands. That the maritime 
ascendency of Great Britain was sufficiently 
assured by the possession of the Australian 
colonies and New Zealand in that part of the 
world, and that while the islands lay in the 
direct route of steamers from California to 
Australia, they did not lie on the line between 
Panama and the latter. So the offer of.cession 
was finally declined. 
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tion of the Fijis, since there is no doubt thas, 
under our beneficent contact, their inhabitants 
would soon be civilized—off the face of the 
earth ! We should not greatly object to Santo 
Domingo, if a like result were probable, 








THERE are people into whose heads it would 
be impossible to force a rational idea, even with 
a hydraulic press. The stupidest of these are such 
as say, “Yes, we ought to recognize the Cu- 
bans as belligerents—but, the Alabama claims, 
you know !” Now, what under heaven have the 
Alabama claims to do with the question, “Is 
there a war in Cuba, or is there not? Has it 


riot, but a revolution ?” If, at the end of a year 
and a half of conflict, we find three well-ap- 
pointed Spanish armies hurled back on their 


sought to penetrate, we may pretty certainly 
accept and recognize the fact of “ beliigerency.” 
Great Britain had a perfect right to recognize 
the Southern States as belligerents, at any time 
she thought proper. She exercised this right 
with indecent haste, and in an unfriendly spirit, 
and that is all that we have to complain of. 
The Alabama matter, however, is totally an- 
other affair. The offense here consisted in per- 
mitting a British-built, British-manned, and 
British-armed piratical ship to sail unmolested 
from a British port to prey on American com- 
merce, under the pretense of being a Southern 
war-ship, and this has no more relation to the 
Cuban question now before us than to the pro- 
posed dogma of Papal infallibility. 








Mr. Secretary of State Fish wrote to Senor 
Roberts, the Spanish Minister, on the 13th of 
October last, as follows : 


“The civil war in Cuba has continued for a year; 
battle after battle has been fought, thousands of lives 
have been sacrificed, and the result is still in sus- 
pense. * * * Riquiem, one of the ablest modern 
writers on International law (one for whom the world 
is indebted to Spain), says that: Foreign interven- 
tion in civil wars may be excusable when the interest 
of humanity evidently requires it ; or when the essen- 
tial interests of the State are injured by the civil war 
of a neighboring power. * * * The undersigned 
has now to remind Mr. Roberts of the frequency with 
which, in the interest of humanity, he has been 
obliged to remonstrate against the atrocities and the 
cruelties which have attended the conflict in Cuba for 
the last year; and, if these cruelties and this inhu- 
manity have not been confined to one party to the 
conflict, the force of the justification for intervention 
assigned by the eminent Spanish authority referred 
to has been so much the more pressing.” 


And yet Mr. Fish finds no reason to recog- 
nize the Cubans as belligerents ! 








PRESIDENT BakEz, of the Dominican Republic, 
and “all. concerned,” will learn from the fol- 
lowing paragraph, copied from a daily news- 
paper, the powerful influence and effect of 
American civilization on “inferior races.” The 
paragraph runs: “One hundred and seventy- 
three Indians have been killed by Colonel 
Baker’s expedition, which has just returned to 
Fort Shaw, Montana. The expedition also de- 
stroyed forty-four lodges, with all their winter 
supplies, and captured three hundred horses. 
Colonel Baker reports his own loss as one man 
killed and one wounded.” “Come into my 
parlor said the spider to the fly !” 








THe Regents of the Michigan University, at 
Ann Arbor, now admit ladies to the full advan- 
tages of the university training. The dormi- 
tory system was long ago abolished, and all the 
students find their places for board and lodging 
wherever conveniences are offered in the city. 
There is nothing to be done in the university 
buildings, after the applicants for admission are 
found qualified, except for the professor to de- 
signate the classes which a student—male or fe- 
male—shall enter, give out the lessons, fix the 
hour of recitation, and hear and examine the 
given classes at the time fixed. 








A DAILY contemporary says of the prospec- 
tive influx of the Chinese: “ Chinese laborers 
don’t strike, don’t get drunk, don’t attend polli- 
tical meetings, don’t march in processions, 
don’t ‘soger,’ never stop work to talk or tell 
stories. They obey orders unquestioningly, 
keep quiet, and labor steadily. They would 
not take an eight-hour law if it were given to 
them.” 








Amone the newspapers published in London 
for transmission abroad, designed to con- 
vey such information as countries and 
the colonies are chiefly 1 ted in, the best 
are the Anglo-American Times and the Euro- 
pean Mail, The first is more distinctly Ameri- 
can, as its name implies, but both give much 
useful information on all subjects, and are, in 
every sense, valuable. 








Asovt the Bonaparte-Noir murder, it has 
been justly remarked, “it is exceedingly awk- 
ward.” If Prince Pierre is acquitted, the ac- 
quittal will be declared to be due to contempt 
of the people ; if he is condemned, his sentence 











Africa, und strike the chains from American 





ment by merit in its widest sense. It is doing 





We are rather inclined to favor the acquisi- 
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family ; if he is declared insane, the most prob- 
able verdict, the incident will be quoted as 
proof of the ferocity which has grown up under 
the Empire. In any case, it is a severe blow to 
the dynasty, which is probably “‘gone up” in 
any case. 








Mr. BrerstTapT has not been a day too early in 
denying that certain pictures attributed to him 
in the “Thompson” collection recently sold are 
really his. Indeed, he says he “‘ never saw” them. 
As regards those that are his, he adds: “It is 
true that Mr. Thompson bought a few of my 
earliest sketches, made before I thought of be- 
coming an artist, as the public will see if they 
take the trouble to examine them ; but there 
are others, as I said before, that are falsely at- 
tributed to me.” 








Tue Philadelphia “‘ Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals” has received $5,674.62 
during the past year,.and expended $4,529.97. 
They have erected three fountains; pub- 
lished ‘ Hints to owners of horses and mules, 
grooms and drivers,” copies of the recent “ act 
for the punishment of cruelty to animals in this 
Commonwealth,” and an edition of “A Plea 
for the Dumb Creation,” and reported 497 cases 
of cruelty. Twenty thousand dollars has been 
lately presented to the society by L. Morris 
Wain, Esq., the President. 








Mr. PARKE GopWIy, formerly managing editor 
of the New York Evening Post, a gentleman of 
tried literary ability, has taken the editorship 
of Putnam’s Magazine. 








WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 

Ir you have an ostrich stomach, the question 
need only be, What shall I get to eat? You 
can eat anything and everything. There are 
stomachs capable of digesting anything. We 
read of mountebanks who swallow jackknives, 
table-knives, and long pieces of metal. Many 
have doubted whether this is really done, or 
whether it is only a piece of jugglery. 

It is a melancholy fact that human nature 
becomes so degraded, that there are individuals 
so besotted and lost as to do anything for 
money, or, rather, for rum, which is what the 
money goes for. One of these exhibitions is 
the swallowing of a sword—a long blade, blunt- 
pointed, and without a handle. The head is 
tipped backward until the line from the mouth 
to the stomach is quite straight. With many 
grimaces the mountebank passes the blade 
carefully through the passage and into the 
stomach; then, closing his mouth over the 
superior end, he walks around with as non- 
chalant an air as he can assume, and sometimes 
attempts, in a guttural, discordant voice, to 
make some remark. After a little, he pretends 
to eject the blade by great effort. In truth, he 
only opens his mouth, inserts his fingers, and 
pulls it out. 

Swallowing smaller articles is quite another 
matter.. In the former case, after repeated 
exercises, the gullet and passages lose their 
sensibility, and this act can be performed with 
little danger or difficulty. The latter cannot 
be done very frequently, as the articles neces- 
sarily remain for a longer or shorter period in 
the stomach. They sometimes remain for sev- 
eral months in that organ, occasioning little 
trouble. Often they pass through, enter, 
and even escape from the bowels, but occa- 
sionally they press in such a manner that the 
part ulcerates, and they escape into the ab- 
dominal cavity, causing a speedy and painful 
death. Examination shows that they have 
almost been dissolved by the gastric juices, the 
bony handles nearly absorbed, and the iron por- 
tions corroded and wasted away. There is, 
however, little or no nourishment to be found, 
as the bones are mainly composed of phosphate 
of lime and other earthy matters, with slight 
interstitial animal matter. 

The power and quantity of gastric juice 
which dissolves the food is very different in 
individuals. Those who have it in small quan- 
tity and of weak character must regulate either 
the quality and quantity of their diet, or both. 
Most persons of any years have learned what 
articles disagree with them. There is much in- 
dividual peculiarity in this respect. Many per- 
sons are entirely unable to eat clams, oysters, 
and shellfish generally, without bringing out 
upon their skin a peculiar and very annoying 
eruption, and even producing convulsiors. 
Others suffer great pain, and the skin turns 
of a bright scarlet, from eating strawberries. 
Similar results are caused by eating buck- 
wheat, and various other articles of food, in 
other individuals. 

But, irrespective of these peculiarities, there 
are general characteristics of food which it is 
well to recognize. All meats and fish which 
are prepared by salt, saltpetre, smoke and the 
like, for preservation, will be preserved in the 
stomach, unchanged, comparatively, longer than 
when the same articles are in their natural 


state. 
Ham, smoked beef and mutton, smoked fish, 
salmon, mackerel, etc., are notably hard to 


digest. Elementary substances, as sugar, fat, 
oils and albumen, are always difficult of diges- 
tion. Fat and oils, however, are influenced 
materially by the temperature in which the 
eater is living. Being composed mainly of 
carbon, this element is especially required for 
consumption and warmth in cold localities, and 
nature digests and assimilates it there with re- 
markable ease, while in the heats of summer 
or the tropics very little can be eaten, or, if 
eaten, digested. 


Many stomachs cannot easily digest albumen. 
With them, therefore, eggs, and articles mainly 
composed of them, as i 
Charlotte de Russe, etc., are to be partaken of 
very sparingly, if at all. 

Very infrequently is sugar found indigestible. 
Sometimes, however, it sours, but usually its 
presence is rarely noticed by any ill effects. 
Eaten as a part of food, into almost every ar- 
ticle of which it enters in a greater or less de- 
gree, it is alike nutritious and healthy. Taken 
between meals, with flavors and admixtures, as 
candies, it is liable to great abuses. Of these, 
however, I shall speak at a future time. 

Different articles of food have very different 
properties. I have said that fats, being mainly 
composed of carbon, serve as material for 
warming the body, and their quantity required 
being much greater in cold than in warm wea- 
ther, it is observed that much greater and of 
richer amounts of meats of this description are 
consumed in winter than in summer. 

The nervous energy proceeds from the stim- 
ulation of phosphorus, which is a prominent 
component portion of fish. We find, therefore, 
that literary men, and all whose nervous ener- 
gies are greatly taxed, whether in intellectual 
pursuits, or in the mere animal drain upon the 
nervous energies, are especially fond of fish, 
oysters, etc. The nutriment derived from coffee 
is mainly of a nervous character, while choco- 
late is markedly useful to repair the wear of a 
too fast life upon the prematurely exhausted 
powers of the physical man. 

Then we come to the great class of food de- 
rived from grains and esculent roots. These 
are fatteners ; and the knowledge of these facte 
has been made use of to create a theory and a 
line of treatment for the reducing of the too 
great pinguidity of many. 

Unfortunately most of these obese people are 
blessed with a good appetite and healthy diges- 
tion. Especially do they like bread, potatoes, and 
are apt to be great water-drinkers. Horse-dealers 
know that corn fats horses, but oats only stim- 
ulate them. Bread, and the various com- 
pounds of wheat, corn, and rye-flour, fatten 
the individual whose tending is in that direc- 
tion. Stop off these eatables entirely, let him 
live exclusively on meat (beef, mutton, lamb, 
veal, poultry and fish) for two months—drink- 
ing little meantime—and he will lose from ten 
to fifty pounds, and even more, and he may eat 
these articles as much as he pleases. This is 
the basis of the Banting system, and some not 
only like this diet, but it agrees with them. 
The only objection is, that on returning to the 
old habits of life, the flesh that he was two 
months in losing, will certainly return in about 
three weeks. 

There is nothing that is better for the gen- 
eral health than complete changes of food. | 
This is markedly seen at water-cure establish- 
ments. The whole important part of the treat- 
ment being (in addition to the change of air, 
the regular habits of sleeping and eating, the 
exercise of a graduated character, and avoid- 
ance of business cares) the absolute change of 
food, down to the simple food of childhood, 
the simple bread and milk which nurtured us, 
and on which, as we once grew strong and 
rugged, we can again find sufficient for all our 
needs, 

Boarding-house life, with its varieties of food 

at every meal, is undermining the health of the 
greater part of the community. The boarder 
goes to a table provided with too great a num- 
ber of dishes, from the necessity of suiting a 
great variety of tastes. He eats of soup, and 
fish, and roast, till he has taken all that his 
appetite calls for, but a side dish of tempting 
nature, a roast duck or highly-seasoned stew, 
invites him to try alittle. He eats till he can 
eat no more stew. He, however, finds he can 
manage to swallow some pudding and a piece of 
pie. But it is impossible to get down another 
mouthful of the pie, but a saucer of cream, cold 
and well-flavored, is possible ; but even of that 
he cannot take more ; still he will crack a nut 
or two, and at a venture peel a banana or 
orange. A cup of coffee with a petit verre, 
and—he has taken, after his poor stomach 
first protested that it had sufficient, as much 
as it had before. 
What shall we eat? The rule practically 
seems to be, anything and everything, the 
custom being to think little about the quality ; 
rather, the quantity. 

The general dyspepsia of Americans, so pre- 
valent notwithstanding the activity of the race, 
arises from the fact that the rich who keep 
house keep very sumptuous tables, that those 
who board demand and receive too great tempt- 
ation to over-eat by the table dhote system of 
the country. If we should adopt the European 
habit of taking meals 4 la carte, in a short time 
one would cease to try a new dish when his ap- 
petite was exhausted on a former one. The 
stomach and the pocket will then both be free 
from taxation, and the nature, kept vigorous by 
mental and bodily activity, will no longer be 
debilitated and rendered haggard by the undue 
labors of the continually overtaxed digestive 


apparatus. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


France.—The Homicide at Paris —The 
Scene of the Tragedy, and the Funeral 
of Victor Noir. 


The readers of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER have already been fully advised through 
the dailies of the recent homicide in Paris, in which 
Victor Noir, the friend of M. Henri Rochefort, editor 
of the Marsellaise, was killed during an interview, 
intended to be of a hostile character, between a writer 
in that paper and Prince Pierre Napoleon. In that in- 
terview, as is known, Victor Noir was shot at and 
killed by Pierre Napoleon. The unfortunate death of 
M. Noir, when published, caused the greatest excite- 
ment throughout Paris. Rochefort denounced the 
Bonapartes as assassins, and upon the plea of his en- 
deavoring to excite the people against the existing 





Government, he was tried by the Corps Legislatif, 
formally expelled from that body as a deputy, and is 





now, 88 @ part of the punishment to which he was 
condemned, The 


attention to the engravings in the “Pictorial Spirit” 
of this issue, illustrative of the residence of Prince 
Pierre Napoleon, in which the homicide took place ; 
the apartment in which Noir met with his death ; 
the funeral cortege in the streets of Paris, and the 
dragging by the people of the hearse to the cemetery ; 
and the closing scene of all, the tomb in Neuilly, at 
the moment of the delivery of the funeral oration. 


Spain.—The Festival of the Three Kings 
—Scene in the Streets of Madrid. 


The Feast of the Three Kings, observed as 


or easily persuaded fellow to carry a ladder and a bas- 
ket through the streets, while they accompany him 
with torches, tin pans, kettles, etc., etc., on which a 
‘horrid din,” is made. Upon the ladder the poor 
imbecile is forced to mount every few minutes, and 
look for the “coming of the kings,” who, he is per- 
suaded, are prepared to make him large gifts. In the 
course of the procession presents are made to him, but 
they are generally valueless. When they have tho- 
roughly tired the poor fellow, they let him go, usually 
intoxicated and well fed. The sketch from which the 
engraving is taken, represents the scene at the en- 
trance of the Plazuela de la Pejo, near the Calla de 
Segovia, with the tower of the church of San Pedro on 
the left. This festival was held early in the last 
month. 


England.—Dedication of a New Edifice for 
the Use of Worshipers in the Greek 
Church, at Liverpool. 


On Sunday, the 16th ult., a ceremony of a character 
unusual to English eyes was observed in the town of 
Liverpool, Engiand. A new and handsome super- 
structure, built in the Byzantine style—the general 
plan that of St. Theotocos, at Constantinople, erected 
in the fifth centuary—was dedicated to religious wor- 
ship according to the ritual of the Greek Church. 
The chief ministrant was no less a personage than 
Alexander Lycurgus, Archbishop of Syra and Zenos, 
and member of the Holy Greek Synod. He was as- 
sisted by archimandrites, priests, deacons, acolytes, 
etc., etc. The ceremonies, including the mass, occu- 
pied eight hours, during the whole of which time the 
large congregation remained and assisted the priests 
in their arduous duties, The new Greek church was 
erected at a cost of $125,000, by four hundred Greek 
residents of Liverpool, 


Engiand.—Mr. Bright Addressing his Con- 
stituents at Birmingham. 


Like our own “ Sage of Auburn,” when at the helm 
of State, Mr. Bright, one of the most brilliant and 
progressive of English legislators, makes it a point to 
call his constituency around him at stated times, and 
“give them a piece of his mind.” Very recently Mr. 
Bright, before a large and not unintelligent audience, 
explained the course the present ministry would, 
in all probability, pursue on the reassembling of Par- 
liament, which event took place on the 8th inst. Our 
daily publications have already printed in full the 
minister’s speech, and it only remains for FRANK 
LESLIR’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER to give the scene 
of the event, which it faithfully does in its “ Pictorial 
Spirit” department, It appears, a fact not stated by 
American journals, that great surprise has been felt 
by the English public at the unusual candor of Mr. 
Bright, who, it is declared, spoke too candidly upon 
many questions of public interest. The subjoined is 
the peroration of the honorable gentleman’s speech. 
It is pointed, and certainly instructive. To speak 
plainly, it is a hammer that hits the nail of vice and 
intemperance squarely on the head : “ It is a fact that 
no government, that no administration, that no laws, 
that no amount of industry or of commerce, that no 
extent of freedom, can give prosperity and solid com- 
fort to the homes of the people, unless there be in 
those homes economy, temperance, and the practice 
of virtue. (Cheers.) This, which I am preaching, is 
needful for all. But it is specially needful for those 
whose possessions are the least abundant and the 
least secure. If we could subtract from the ignor- 
ance, the poverty, the suffering, the sickness, and the 
crime, which are now witnessed among us, the ignor- 
ance, the poverty, the suffering, the sickness, and the 
crime, which are caused by one single, but most pre- 
valent, bad habit or vice—the drinking needlessly of 
that which destroys body and mind and home and 
family—do we not all feel that this country would be 
so changed, ahd so changed for the better, that it 
would be almost impossible for us to know it again.” 
England.—Destruction by Fire of the Star 

and Garter, Richm near London. 


On the 12th of January, this old and famous hostelry, 
to the regret of convivialists everywhere, was de- 
stroyed by fire. The Star and Garter—the old build- 
ing is emphatically meant, for there is a modern addi- 
tion standing—was the scene of many & revelry. The 
young, the beautiful, the gay, the rich, and the fortu- 
nately born, affected the “Star and Garter” at Rich- 
mond, and made it one of their summer resorts. The 
Star and Garter was not unknown in the United 
States. Hundreds of American tourists have sojourned 
at it, and these, equally with thousands in the city of 
London, mourn its destruction. Had it been the 
modern addition, no one would have particularly 
cared ; but the ravager seized upon the old historical 
landmark, and in brief time left it a mass of ruins. 
The new hostelry is distant from St. Paul’s, London, 
eleven miles. 








EXxTEnsiIve preparations are being made at 
the hotels at Saratoga to accommodate their summer 
guests. Nearly all the charming cottages at the new 
Union Hotel, erected by the well-known Leland Bro- 
thers, have been secured for the season, and none of 
our popular watering-places wiil surpass Saratoga in 
the wealth, beauty, and position of its guests. The 
Leland Brothers have unequaled facilities for insuring 
comfort and pleasure to their patrons. The new hotel, 
which has cost over a half million of dollars, is com- 
pleted. President Grant, ex-Secretary Seward, and 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart, Daniel Drew, William B. Astor, 
Erastus Corning, and others have engaged accommo- 
dations, and from all indications the coming season at 
Saratoga will be one of unusual brilliancy and plea- 
eure. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 
. Crmcmwatr will imitate Boston in the 


next June. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Barney Wr11Ms are to suc- 
ceed Mr. Fechter at Niblo’s. 

Tue State Musical Festival, in Concord, 
N. H., has proved a success. 

Tue Russian singers were better appreciated 
in Boston than in New York city. 

A vVAupDEvILLE, entitled “Trou du Poele,” 

in rehearsal at Palais Royal. 

Wute Cot.ins’s now play will be produced 
simultaneously in London and Paris. 


Lorp Lytron’s new comedy is rhyme is en- 
titled, “‘ Walpole ; or, Every Man his Price.” 


Batre has given the conductor of his “ Bo- 
hemian Girl,” in Paris, a gold chronometer watch. 


# Te Happiest Couple Out”—Pluto Lin- 
gard and Eurydice —are “out West” har- 
monizing the natives, - 

A ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR stage dress was 
stolen recently from Mrs. Gladstane’s dressing-room 
at the Mobile Theatre. 


G. H. Grirrtrus, of Selwyn’s Theatre, Bos- 
ton, has come to New York to play Polonius to Fech- 
ter’s Hamlet, at Niblo’s. 

Boston theatres keep a man at the door with 
a revolver, ready to shoot the first pickpocket who 
cries fire to create a panic. 


A srx-act drama, by MM. Moleri and Leroy 
entitled ‘‘ Les Chasseurs du Roi,’’ has been produced 
at the Beaumarchais, Paris. 


Tueresa has played in the “ White Cat,” 
at Paris, for 148 hts, without missing a perform- 
ance, Sundays not excepted. 


Cuartes Marruews gets $70,000 for his 
two years’ ¢ ent in Australia. This is trans- 
portation to some advantage. 


Mute. Sesst has had more success in La 
Traviata, at the Theatre Italien, than in any char- 
acter she has hitherto assumed. 


Mr. Sornuern, the well-known actor, was 
seriously injured while hunting with Baron Roth- 
schild’s hovnds a short time ago, 


Francis Joseru has accorded to his _bro- 
ther’s wife (formerly Mile. Hoffman, an actress) the 
rank of Archduchess, long denied her. 


Joun Brovanam has been flashing his “ Red 
Light”’ in the faces of Philadelphians, with much 
profit to himself and pleasure to them, 


Mr. A’Becxert’s novel, “Fallen Among 
Thieves,” is being dramatized by the author and Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson, for the Alfred Theatre, London. 


M. Besextrsxy, the Russian violinist, has 
been playing a concerto of his own composition at the 
Concerts Populaires, and has taken the fancy of the 


Hacevy’s posthumous opera “ Noe,” which 
was to have been brought out in Paris, and which has 
got as far as rehearsal, been withdrawn at the wish 
of the composer's family. 


Mr. Srraxoscn’s new Journal, “Le Tele- 
fon to “speak truth, and speak quickly,” ts, belng 
nD spea an quickly, 
bantered by the French musical press, 


ALEXANDER Domas, it is said, has written a 
“startling drama’ for the Lydia Thompson Troupe, 
which the original “ blondes’ will produce at Niblo’s 
Garden early during the ensuing month. 


Mr. Tom Taytor has written a historical 
play, called “Twist Axe and Crown.” It is blank 
verse, and in five acts, and its story is founded on an 
episode in the early life of Queen Elizabeth. 


Boston continues to be plentifully amused ; 
it has had Mrs. Waller’s Meg Merillies at the Boston 
Theatre, “ Little Em’ly” at Selwyn’s—it seems as 
though they would never tire of it—and a host of 
minor amusements, 


Mr. Barry Svuuttvan has been obliged to 
give by A effort to uphold “the intellectnal drama” 
at the Holborn Theatre, London. The season has ter- 
minated, and is said to have cost him little less than 
the heavy sum of £8,000. 


M. Ayviic Lana, the Prefect of the Meuse, 
whose death is announced from Paris, was a drama- 
tic author of some reputation, When 25 years of age 
he produced at the Francais a three-act comedy, en- 
titled “‘ Murillo, ou la Corde de Pendu.”’ 


Miss Joseputne Orton has arrived in New 
York from New Orleans, in which latter city she has 
concluded a we successful engagement—the stock- 
holders of the Varieties Theatre presenting to her a 
check for $1,200 on the occasion of her farewell 


Tue English opera com organized b 
Palspe-Rele has ——~ 5 & far, one of a 
most successful tourson record, After compl 


its 

— tour, —_ a will = out, —— 

Academy several choice 0) seldom 
performed in the language. _— 


Tue London “ Atheneum ” says : “ We are 
ey on the best omer dy Lhd 
four cqesn sores, ea having 
been abandoned. The to be sought for at the 
time present are not orchestra and chorus, nor even 
singers—few as the list is and far between—so much 
as composers.” 


In the biography of Baddeley, the comic 
actor of the last of the last century, there is no 
pee more pleasant than his will. By that instrument 

e ueathed considerable property to the perform- 
ers at Drury Lane. One especial bequest was of £100, 
the interest of which was to furnish a cake, wine an 
ay to the actors in the first green-room on Twelfth 

ight, forever. 


On the evening of the 9th, the charming 
Italian Opera “Linda di Chamo' ” was given at 
the Academy of Music for the first time this season, 
with Miss Kellogg in the title role, and Ronconi in his 
famous of Antonio. The exquisite delicacy and 
bi it girlish charm with which the “‘O Luce di quest 
Anima” was given, won for Miss Kellogg an instant 
recall, and it was repeated with great satisfaction. 


Tue Board of Education of San Francisco 
has granted a vacation to the schools, to allow the 
pupils to assist and participate in Camilla Urso’s mu- 
sical festival. It is —— that business be sus- 
pended on the days set for the concerts—the 22d, 234, 
and 2th of February. Five hundred singers were 
present at the first rehearsal on Monday evening. Fre- 
quent rehearsals wil] be held in Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, and other interior points. The success of the 
affair seems assured. 


Ar the Grand Opera House, the brilliant 
spectacular piece, ‘The Twelve Temptations,” has 
been produced before unprecedentedly large audi- 
ences. In richness of mounting, it surpasses any 
stage representation ever seen in this country. The 
transformation-scenes of “The Black Crook” are 
eclipsec in ndeur and wealth of material by those 

uer ly displayed throughout the piece, and the 

ng, without which it would still be a marvel of 
theatrical beauty, is of a careful and pleasing chara< 
ter. The piece is destined to enjoy a long run. 
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FRANCE.— FUNERAL OF VICIOR NOIR—THE PEOPLE DRAG THE HEARSE TO THE CEMETERY 
OF NEUILLY. 


FRANCE.—-FUNERAL OF VIOTOR NOIR—THE SCENE AT THE CEMETERY-—-THE FUNEBAL ORATION 
AT THE TOMB. 
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EZENGLAND.--THE NEW GREEK CHURCH, DUILT BY AND FOR THE G!EEK MERCHANTS OF LIVERPOOL. 


ENGLAND.—MR. BRIGHT, OF THE MINISTRY, 


ADDRESvING HIS CONSTITUENCY AT BILMINGHAM. 
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NEW XORK CITY.—ANNUAL BALL AND BANQUET OF THE SOCIETE CULINAIRE PHILANTHROPIQNE.—SEE PAGE 399. 


TO-DAY, 

To-MORROW is too far away, 

A bed of spice the garden is, 

Nor bud nor blossom that we miss ; 
The roses blossom on the stem, 

The violets and the anemones, 

Why should we wait to gather them ? 
Their bloom and balm are ours to-day: 
To-morrow, who can say? 


To-morrow is too far away, 
Why should we slight the joy complete— 
The flowers open at our feet ? 
For us to-day the robin sings ; 
His curved flight the swallow wings ; 
For us the happy moments stay— 
Stay yet, nor leave us all too fleet ; 
For life is sweet, and youth is sweet, 
And love—ah! love—is sweet to-day ; 
To-morrow, who can say? 








SAUCY TOM. 


BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 


AUTHOR OF “ST, LEGER,” ‘* TO-DAY, A ROMANCE,” 
ETC., ETC. 


Ws were voyaging northward, and had en- 
tered the placid waters of the Caribbean Sea. 
There had been a great deal of difficulty, ever 
since we left our South American port, among 
the sailors, or rather between the sailors and 
captain and mates. On a steamer this seldom 
occurs, and if it does, the passengers pay no 
attention to it. But on a sailing ship you be- 
come interested in every detail. The manage- 
ment of the vessel is brought more directly be- 


fore you, and every incident has some interest | 


in your eyes. 

Onr captain, whom IT had personally known. 
was a good navigator and sailor, but a rough 
and desperately profane man with his crew. 
In the cabin, on the contrary, he was genial 
and good-tempered, told a capital story, and 
could relish a joke even at his own expense. 
On deck his nature seemed to change into that 
ofa fiend. He belonged to the class of skip- 
pers, formerly in the majority, who believe in 
knocking down their men promiscuously, put- 
ting them in irons, and otherwise maltreating 
them, for tho least fantied dereliction. No one 
who has not witnessed the enormities of ships’ 
officers in old times can conceive of their dia- 
bolical practices toward the sailors, and all with 
petfect impunity. Disobedience of orders, the 
least resistance to the cruelties with which they 


were tormented, was treated as mutiny, and | 


punished with the greatest severity. Ifa sailor 
was hardy enough to attempt to bring a suit 
against his persecutors on landing, he was al- 
most sure to get the worst of it, either by the 
tedious delay of the law, or by having his case 
sold out by the “land sharks.” 

Sometimes captain and mates quarreled, as 


| 








well, which made a triangular fight, so that 
worse than bedlam reigned on board. A great 
change for the better ha; taken place within a 
few years, but any one, by looking at the news- 
paper reports, can see that these evils, if 
greatly diminished, are by no means at an end. 

Captain 8. was a powerful man of almost 
herculean proportions, As I have said, he was 





a gentleman in the cabin, a demon on deck. 
The least mistake or awkwardness on the part 
of a sailor set him in a fury, when he would 
curse and rage like a maniac. This would end 
by his knocking the men «round the deck, 
orderiag them to the masthead, etc. One 
single softening influence only ever affected 
him. His daughter was on board—a lovely 
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child ten or twelve years old—with whom he 
walked for half an hour twice a day, and whose 
presénce always kept him within bounds. 
Emily was not a great deal on deck. I think 
she purposely kept away ; but on two or three 
occasions when her father was nvarly livid with 
passion, and was about to aitempt some mon- 
strous piece of cruelty, she ran up the com- 
panion-way, went confidently forward, took his 
hand and walked with him up and down the 
deck. It was one of the most touching sights 
I ever beheld. His large, burly frame relaxed, 
the currents about his heart flowed naturally 
again, and his face assumed a look of positive 
serenity. As for Emily, her countenance on 
these occasions was that of an angel. 

It was very seldom she tried the experiment, 
but when she did, the effect was as I describe. 
| The sailors worshiped her, and I really be- 
| Bore, had she not been on board, a matiny 

would have broken out. 
| There was among the crew an “ able-bodied” 
sailor by the name of Tom. His shipmates 
called him ‘Saucy Tom.” I do not know why, 
for he was a well-disciplined, thoroughbred 
tar, unless for his open, independent manner. 
Tom knew and performed his duties so well, it 
was difficult to pick a quarrel with him. In- 
deed, he had more, than once sailed as second 
mate, and was really superior to the one we 
had on board. For that reason, perhaps, he 
provoked the fellow’s enmity. Sands—that 
was the name of the officer—began by teasing 
Tom with orders to do unnecessary things. 
On days when the watch on deck was at work 
mending sails, making spun-yarn or picking 
oakum, he would contrive to take him from his 
task, and send him aloft every few minutes (a 
common mode of annoyance), and afterward 
complain of him that he did so little work. 
Tom, I am told, bore this very patiently till on 
the occasion I now describe, when Sands 
called him, with many profane epithets, a 
‘shirk and a son ofa ——.” He sworchehai 
half a mind to chain him in the maintop, and 
leave him there all night. Tom lost patience, 
and made reply, garnished also with oat!)s, that 
no man should order him around any more on 
that ship. The mate retorted by ordering him 
to the masthead. Tom's blood was up, an‘ he 
told Sands to go to h—1. 

At that moment two or three of us passen- 
gers came by. Sands seized a belaying-pin 
and struck a heavy blow at Tom, who caught 
it, and wrenched the pin from his hands, and 
felled the mate to the deck. 

There was a tremendous commotion. The 
sailors, for the instant, appeared determined to 
protect their shipmate, but the terrible voice of 
Captain 8. made them cower. Sands had got 
up. and’ without renewing the fight, reported 

| what had happened. 

To my amazement the captain did not exhibit 
the rage I thought certain to follow. Perhaps 

| he was disgusted with his mate's pusillanimity, 
Tom was ordered aft. He stepped forward 
boldly, but respectful, 
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** Refuse to obey orders, hey ?” growled the 
captain ; “ go aloft, you dog.” 

Tom did not stir. 

“ Go aloft,” repeated the captain, inan omin- 
ous tone. 

There was a stubborn devil in Tom’s eye 
which I was sorry to witness. He continued to 
stand perfectly still, with his arms folded. I 
Wanted to go up and advise him to yield, but it 
would have been entirely out of place. 

“Tl teach you what it is to mutiny,” bel- 
lowed Captain 8. 

He laid hold of one of the iron pins, advanced 

* on Tom, and struck him a heavy blow over the 
head, 

The poor fellow dropped like an ox in the 
shambles, and lay motionless. 

“The scoundrel is shamming,” said the cap- 
tain, seeing he did not stir; “ Mr. Sands, give 
him a bucket of water.” 

Several of us could not resist crying, 
“Shame !” and one of our company, who was 
a physician, stooped over the prostrate man and 
commenced examining him. The captain was 
not disposed to prolong the scene. He mut- 
tered something between his teeth, turned on 
his heel, and went to his stateroom. 

Some of his shipmates carried Tom into the 
forecastle, where the physician attended him. 
In a few minutes he came back, went to the 
cabin, and sent for Captain S. 

“It is my duty to tell you, captain, that this 
man canot live.” 

“ Doctor,” replied the captain, “I have very 
great respect for you, and believe your inten- 
tions are good, but you know nothing about the 
management of a set of devils such as I have 
constantly to deal with. Let them once get 
control, and where do you think you and your 
fellow-passengers would be, your wife and sis- 
ter,and others? This fellow was contumacious 
—Jjust ready for open mutiny, I call you to wit- 
ness that ; I was on the point of losing control 
of my ship, and an example was necessary.” 

“T must say I don’t agree with you,” replied 
the doctor, **and——” 

“Tt is a subject I shall not permit to be dis- 
cussed,” interrupted the captain, sternly, “‘and 
I warn you to be careful how you exhibit your 
sympathy on deck.” 

The conversation was at anend. I observed 
little Emily in one corner of the cabin, very 
mournful, but she said and did nothing. 

Tom died the next morning. The usual pre- 
parations were made, and at twelve o’clock he 
was to be “launched.” The body, in the clothes 
worn when he died, was incased in canvas, 
and securely sewed up. At his feet, in lieu of 
twenty-four pounders, which could not be had, 
were placed some large stones, taken from the 
ship’s ballast, to make the body sink. No ser- 
vice was read; the United States flag was 
thrown over the corpse, which was placed on a 
plank at the gangway, and held at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. Precisely at twelve (eight 
bells) the flag was removed, the captain called 
“Launch !” the plank was elevated, and the 
body slid into the sea. 

I should have said we had been becalmed all 
night, so that no friendly breeze was present to 
carry us away from the scene of this unhappy 
occurrence. To the horror of us all, when poor 
Tom went over the ship’s side, he did not sink 
below his shoulders! The weights at his feet 
were insufficient ; there he was, carried gently 
up and down by the light heaving of the ocean. 
Sailors are very superstitious, and this strange 
incident was more than they could bear. It 
was curious to listen to their exclamations. 
The ship was a doomed craft. We never 
should make port. We had got into the region 
of the Calm-dragon, and would rot to the water’s 
edge, and Tom was to “stand by” till all 
was over with us, etc., etc. Or a hurricane 
would follow the calm, and all go to the bottom. 
Then poor Tom’s ghost would be appeased, and 
his body sink. One thing was certain, it did 
not sink, and the affair was becoming serious, I 
mean in stirring ap superstitious fancies. The 
captain was not long in discovering the state of 
things. As the day wore away and the hideous 
figure still rose and fell before us, he ordered 
the mate to fill a sack with stones, lower a boat 
and make it fast to Tom (as the sailors contin- 
ued to call the corpse), and thus complete the 
burial. 

The sack was prepared and filled with ballast, 
but when it was known what was wanted, not 
a sailor could be found who would undertake 
the service, and the order was not insisted on. 
It was the second mate’s duty to go in the boat, 
and I doubt if he himself dared to venture. In 
this way night came on. I do not believe there 
was a sailor who slept a wink. In truth, I 
did not sleep myself. The image of the ghastly 
sentinel rose and fell before me, and I turned 
uneasily in my narrow berth till daylight. Then 
I went on deck. A light fog enveloped the at- 
mosphere, making observation difficult. 

“What has become of the body?” I asked of 
the starboard watch. 

“There he is, sir,” was the reply, pointing 
over the quarter. 

‘* Where ?” 

“There; just there. Don’t you see him? 
He’s changed three points, and there’s where 
we'll catch it.” 

*“ Catch what ?” 

“The hurricane.” 

“ You are sure you can see Tom?” 

“Cock sure, sir. I have watched him for 
two hours.” 

I dislike much to spoil the story. I dare say 
the sailor, by the aid of his imagination, could 
see his old shipmate. I must confess I could 
not. 

But the hurricane did come. At least we 
had a severe gale from the southwest, which 
carried away some light spars, but did no ma- 
terial damage, while it brought us rapidly to- 
ward New York. 

On arrival, Captain 8. was arrested. He was 
released on bail, and that was the last ever 
heard of the case. 

One year afterward I received a letter from 
the captain, written in agonizing terms, inform- 


| any ghost ; heard Tennyson roll out the music 


| Browning ; and who, in this country, is looked 





ing me of the death of his sweet little daugh- , 
ter. It was all that was left to him, so he said, 
and he appeared to be broken-hearted. 

Such are the inconsistencies of our common > 
humanity, and of the emotions of which it is 
the parent. 








A WRECK. 


By Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


THEY walked along the murmuring shore— 
High was the tide, and near and wide 
In flashing hints of rosy tints 

Each wave its splendid foam-wreath bore. 


Faint in the purple e and far, 
One bending sail swelled on the gale— 
The tide was full, but white as wool 
The breakers combed beyond the bar. 


They saw no breakers’ angry bale 
Lift into sight its awful light, 
They only saw the laughing flaw, 

Anda all their hope was on the sail. 


They walked again beside the shore— 
The tide was down, the sands were brown, 
And fleck on fleck of one great wreck 
Strewed all its barren beauty o’er. 








A BOSTON NOTION. 


Or all the pleasant Boston notions, one of the 
pleasantest is the Parker House. This is a 
handsome hotel in the old and elegant part of 
the city, charmingly furnished and perfectly 
kept, attached to which is a restaurant, where 
the floor is so neat, the damask so snowy, the 
silver so bright, and the waiters so clairvoyant, 
that a dinner of herbs there is contentment 
itself, and so far from dinners of herbs, one has 
there nicer dinners than were ever cooked in 
the King of France’s kitchen. 

As you enter the long, handsome room, re- 
flected by its immense mirrors from ceiling to 
floor, with the quiet waiters, the pretty maidens 
at the desk, and the scores of thronged tables, 
you are more likely than not to be in the pres- 
ence of some of the best that Boston boasts, not 
indeed of the Beacon street in whose 
presence nobody need care to be, since it in no 
respect differs from the same thing in other 
places, but of the best of its literature and art, 
where the rich blood needs no renewing. And 
as they say that if one wishes to see a particu- 
lar person, it is only necessary to take a stand 
on Broadway, and wait till he comes by ; so, if 
one is a guest at the Parker House a dozen 
days, during that time every Attican celebrity 
will, doubtless, have defiled before him. For 
whether they have homes or not, belong in the 
city or are suburban, some luncheon, some 
friend, some rendezvous will, sooner or later, 
and one by one, certainly bring them there. 

There, for instance, as you take your own 
seat, and send your glance up and down the 
room, it alights on a gentleman sitting alone at 
one of the little tables by a window; he isa 
tall, spare man, with a singular lofty and nar- 
row head, and one look separates him from all 
the others in the room. His large nose, his 
thin face, his shrewd mouth, his whole build, is 
that of the typical Yankee, but his smile throws 
a gilding and illumination over the type, and 
when he raises his eyes from the little book 
open beside his plate while he eats his frugal 
meal—eyes that have a bit of heaven’s own blue 
in them—then you learn of what heights the 
Yankee is capable, and see in this man the 
apotheosis of the type; and as you watch the 
waiters attending to his wishes, ignorant that 
it is Ralph Waldo Emerson whom they serve, 
and ignorant also who Ralph Waldo Emerson 
may be, it is not so difficult for you to believe 
that once the gods really walked unknown 
among men. To him, perhaps, comes quickly 
in a person who has caught sight of -him 
through the window—a brilliant, handsome fel- 
low, with large brown eyes, keen and kindly, 
and a long, curling beard that is just beginning 
to be touched with gray—a man who has the 
freedom of both continents, who knows and 
has known everybody worth knowing of this 
generation, and of the generation that was just 
passing away when, a boy, he first went to 
Europe ; who has a memory stored with delight- 
ful things concerning those of whom we love to 
hear ; who has cracked jokes with Kit North, 
wandered among the Westmoreland hills with 
Wordsworth, sat at Doctor Quincy’s table, and 
listened to the sublime ravings of the seer 
drinking imaginary laudanum from an imagin- 
ary cup, ravings too brilliant and evanescent to 
be caught on paper; has talked with Mary 
Russell Mitford ; has met the world at Rogers’s 
breakfasts; lived with Dickens at Gadshill, 
where he would certainly have seen Sir John 
Falstaff’s ghost if the good knight had ever had 


of his verses; hunted among old ruins with 


on as chief patron of genius, discoverer and be- 
friender of Hawthorne, who revealed to him 
more of the aurora-like play of his luminous 
fancy than to any other man alive. This is 
Mr. Field, the publisher. The quiet little dam- 
sel not far distant, glancing now and then 
with interest at the two, with her great gray 
eyes and her air of a startled bird, is August 
Bell, the author of “A Fernleaf,” one’ of the 
most perfect poems in the English lan e. 
That ought to be enough for one day But, 
perhaps, entering on another, you wil see a 
group, foremost of whom is a richly-d 
lady of middle age, the two views of whose 
are in the most eminent contrast to each other 
that is imaginable, the full view being that of a 
rather plain, petulant woman, interrogating 
life after a querulous fashion; the side-view 
being that of a sweet, half-melancholy and 
wholly ideal profile, where the features are 
more exquisite and beautiful than ever were 


Ward Howe, of whom one of her acquaintance 
declared that it was the injustice of a partial 
Providence that gave to her the “‘ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” that greatest poem of the war, 
a nation’s covenanting psalm. Doubtless the 
poetess had the retort courteous ready, for she 
is one of the three famous wits of Boston, an- 
other being Doctor Holmes, that bosom-friend 
of all who read his pages, looking so genial as 
he sits there with his face overrunning with 
fun, that one is tempted to go and speak with 
him, and who once audaciously declared that 
if he had those two calipers inclosing his 
mouth in a perpetual smile, as some one else 
had, he would cut them out—but never did; 
and the third being the author of the last good 
saying, whether Tom Appleton or Horatio 
Woodman, the pale and slender person by the 
lady’s side, a man whose conversation sparkles 
like that Moselle his neighbor drinks. 

One must not expect a whole quorum of no- 
tabilities at once, even at Parker’s, except at a 
dinner in the private rooms above, and indeed 
it is an unusual thing to meet the large-browed, 
dark-eyed Agassiz, as you have had the luck to 
do, descending the stairs, while at one pene- 
trating glance he specifies your place in the 
race, as if, though you are nothing but a trilo- 
bite, ‘you are yet an object of interest to the king 
of all the fishes. Perhaps some one walked be- 
side him, whose stout shape and gray hair and 
beard, dressed, or rather undressed, in Ten- 
nysonian wildness, would never have suggested 
to you the singer of ‘ Hiawatha,” that wonder- 
ful song, fresh with the dews and balsams of 
the woods, which, long after all his other verses 
have dissipated into the thin air of which they 
are made, shall live as the great and only Ame- 
rican epic. A more frequent sight in the place 
is James Russell Lowell, with the picturesque 
beauty of his blue eyes and golden beard and 
hair, a man of more positive genius than any 
other in America, and though perhaps doing 
less to justify his possession of it, yet always 
seeming as if it were Hyperion that threw his 
shadow ; and a still more frequent sight is this 
youth, with his fair hair waving round a high, 
white brow,with his clear gray eyes, and features 
that have a sculptured look, the very ideal of 
@ poet, indeed, in looks, so much so that if you 
were told to select a person bearing the strong- 
est resemblance to one of the pictures of Shel- 
ley, you would certainly indicate T. B. Aldrich. 
Most seldom to be seen in such a busy haunt of 
any of all this circle of contemporary talent, 
though, is that tall, slight person just throwing 
off his furred coct—for it seems a sort of an- 
achronism for the poet Whittier to have left the 
clouds, or the sunset dreamlands lying round 
the Merrimac, to have stepped forth from all 
the region of idyllic legend and tradition, and 
to have entered a restaurant opened to meet 
the wants of common clay. But there is no 
common clay in this shape ; it has been refined 
in the furnace ; and a tote! stranger to any like- 
ness of the man has only to glance at the white 
face with its classic outlines, the marble fore- 
head, deep set under which glow the steady 
coal-black eyes, to be sure of the poet-warrior 
who so long battled against an evil giant, and 
lived to see the victory. 

If you enter the place again, you may chance 
to see a group of ladies round a luncheon-ta- 
ble. One of them has her back toward you, 
and from the graceful Frenchy toilet, the slight 
mold of shoulder and throat, and the wonder- 
ful yellow hair that has neverAost its childish 
gold, you expect to see a gay and laughing 
maiden of the period, but Nora Perry meets 
your gaze with a sad-eyed face of many expe- 
riences, that you would hardly connect with 
the most musical of heart-free, happy lyrics, 
“Ellery Vane,” and “ After the Ball.” Oppo- 
site her is a stately lady, with a smile like radi- 
ance, and a voice— 


“ Call it the well’s bubbling, the bird’s warble.” 


This is Louise Chandler Moulton. With them 
sits a piquant and attractive person, jauntily 
ego mye her long brown hair flowing down 
her back in natural ringlets, and her pretty lips 
parting in jests over teeth as white and even as 
a row of seed-corn ; this is Kate Field. At an- 
other time, perbaps Sydney Hyde, of Putnam’s 
and Lippincott’s, might complete the group, her 
great olive-colored eyes shining at you from 
under their black brows, a little body, who has 
led the life of few American girls, and has had 
her home in queens’ palaces ; or else, perhaps, 
the room is lighted with the beauty of Sarah 
Ames, the wife of the portrait-painter, and her- 
self the sculptress of busts of President Lincoln 
and Governor Andrew—some Roman girl, with 
the blood of Virginias and Valerias to redden 
the oval of her cheeks, and the faultless curves 
of her mouth, and to feed the midnight flame 
of her eyes, might be as fair, but it is doubtful 
if one ever was, while any buyer of Georgian 
girls would go mad with the sight of her. 
Perhaps at another time you will see Gail 
Hamilton modestly slipping into the room with 
Lucy Larcom, the one with a rosy young face, 
around which light hair is curling, a face full of 
frolic, and sweet-tempered fun, the other, a 
rather handsome and quiet woman of large 
mold, all her gravity undershot with a smile. 
As Halicarnassus has been left outside, possibly 
this tall form, that comes from another table to 
salute them as they seat themselves at theirs, 
is that of Edward Everett Hale ; slight he is, 
but with so much sunshine in his face that you 
can hardly call him dark; an inwrought ex- 
pression of countenance, yet one genial with 
abundant benevolence, under which a covert 
humor hides — sufficient to account for the 
authorship of “‘The Man Without a Country ”— 
but leaving us still searching, though we find it 
at last in eye and forehead, for any trace of that 
synthetical power which has lately given us the 
story of “The Brick Moon,” a story which, for 
invention and daring and fine mechanism, has 
not been rivaled since the days of Edgar Poe. 
Here, too, comes Mrs. Dall, unhappy that she 
cannot make everybody happy. There goes Mr. 





cut on any cameo, and at which one cannot 
take one’s fill of gazing. This is Mrs. Julia 
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Dwight, of the Musical Journal, his face ex- 
pressive of the harmonies with which he deals. 


Here is Mrs. Celia Thaxter, fresh and wonder. 
ful as the sea that has cradled and companioned 
her, Here some one walks in, with the air and 
bearing of a prince, of a prince unable to main- 
tain his incognito. It is William Oliver, a man 
almost unknown to fame, but possessed of the 
weirdest and wildest poetic powers; as he 
flashes by, erect and tall and dark, we need 
only glance into his powerful eyes to remember 
one of his own songs, and 


“Deeply wonder 
Why their floating, mystic lights 
Make us feel as walking under 
Moving heavens and starry nights,” 


Perbaps it is the time when the gay summer 

voyagers are all flitting homeward, and resting 
by the way; among others, you may come 
across Fanny Fern, fresh from teaching the fish- 
erwomen oi the bleak and beautiful Cape Ann 
how to make good bread. She owns to fifty- 
eight years, but looks no more than half of 
them, so breezy, bright, and buxom is she, and 
your swiftest survey declares that she must be 
like perpetual fair weather in the house, a foun- 
tain ofhappy thoughts forever bubbling up in the 
sunshine. Beside her is Mr. Parton, a dark- 
haired English gentleman, one of the most de- 
lightful of all literary companions ; his manners 
are the very acme of quiet, you observe, but 
when he chooses to lift that perfectly modu- 
lated voice of his, he holds the listening room- 
ful suspended on the charm of his words. It 
may be thet if you hearken now, you will hear 
Fanny telling how she subdued the rebel aman- 
uensis accidentally employed by her husband— 
first pinning the flag up over the lintel of the 
door that he might stoop under it in going out, 
then putting the pedestal with the bust of the 
hero of New Orleans close beside the hat-stand 
in the hall, that he might be obliged to take off 
his hat to General Butler, afterward, when he 
asked for a glass of water, sending him upa 
bottle of Gettysburgh, and finally making a bou- 
quet of red, white and blue for his great-coat, 
but, finding the garment so worn and thread- 
bare that the womanly heart within her melted, 
and she mended it instead—only that last part 
of it Fanny doesn’t tell. 
If it is just before or just after the lecture 
season, Or one of the three times in its course 
when she is sure to speak in Boston, you can 
hardly fail some day to meet Anna Dickinson 
lunching with a friend at the Parker House ; 
the black velvet hat and curling white feather 
sits closely on the black hair that curls like a 
boy’s hair round the beautiful woman’s face, 
and gives a shadow to the eyes like jewels, and 
a contrast to the complexion like a tea rose. 
Or perhaps it is the opera season, and Louisa 
Kellogg ‘glances in and out of the room as ifa 
vision of a young and happy Rachel had opened 
and shut upon you, and presently you hear her 
voice shaking out some carol in a remote hall 
of the house, as prodigal a prima donna as ever 
scattered her songs. Here, too, had you been 
in Boston when the sheets of Old Town Folks 
were going through the press, you would have 
seen a gentleman with a patriarchal beard and 
benevolent countenance, and opposite him a 
quaint little lady, her dark curls just threaded 
here and there with silver, but her smile some- 
thing that will never grow old: smal! and 
modest as this lady is, she has shaken this North 
American continent once till it rocked on its 
base, and -lately has shaken it again till she 
brought all the froth and scum to the top. 
There are corpulent white-chokered Doctors of 
Divinity at her table, and that end of the room 
is ringing with laughter—of course the lady is 
Mrs. Stowe, the most honored and the worst 
execrated woman of the day. At another table 
sit two gentlemen of remarkable, though widely 
differing personal appearance; one, a thin, 
dark person, of medium height, with a nervous 
countenance, and a piercing eye—during the 
rebellion our Assistant Naval Secretary, and 
the spirit moving and animating all our splen- 
did successes on the sea, and who afterward 
made the trial trip in the Miantonomah to Rus- 
sia and the European ports, where emperors 
and princes were swift to acknowledge his 
worth ; this is Captain Fox; and the other, a 
portly bachelor, leisurely enjoying his callipash, 
which the cook has been so good as to send 
him, while he pours forth to his brother-in-law 
the mysterious and ancient lore of the Cabala, 
with which he is brimmed, is Charles Levi 
Woodbury, the only son of the old judge, and 
one of the strongest leaders of the Democratic 
party in the State. 

It is the day when the Radical Club meets, 
that you will come across Mr. Alcott here—if, 
indeed, you are ever so fortunate—an erect 
and beautiful blue-eyed old man; or Colonel 
Higginson, a tall, athletic figure, the face half 
hidden in a dark beard, over which the clear 
eyes see all there is heavenly in human nature, 
and look into material nature as no one since 
Thoreau has done. On the same day, or an- 
other, you will find a short and rather dark 
man, beardless, and with a quiet face, indica- 
tive of much strength, though you could scarcely 
say at a glance in what direction the strength 
tended ; this is Mr. Howells, the editor of the 
Atlantic, who dares to repress Longfellow, to 
curtail Lowell, to sit in judgment on Whittier. 
Not far away, perhaps, with a circle rapt in his 
resonant eloquence, careless who hears his 
words, sits Ball, the author of various articles 
in the Atlantic Monthly, and one on “ Olympus 
and Asgard,” finer, one is tempted to say, than 
anything that ever appeared in that magazine ; 
he is a man of great physical stature, with a 
superb head, on which the grizzied hair curls 
closely as a fleece, as much the head of an old 
Greek as if had taken life out of the pictured 
pages of Plutarch, the man being, moreover, 
one of the foremost Greek scholars in the coun- 
try, and living, in fact, far more in the Greece 
of thousands of years ago, than in to-day. And 
here, to conclude our collection, a lovely little 
thing floats into the room, with her cachemires 
and her gleaming filigrane of Genoese jewelry, 

the gold in her hair and the rose on her cheek. 
It is Bierstadt’s bride, delaying here as they 





pass through town, and behind her comes the 
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gracious, courtly presence, and a 
peor ne face, that svoueae for its owner the 
on of even more -—o is dis- 
layed on his greut canvases. them come 
thelr friends, the Bracketts, Walter, the only 
artist in America who knows how to renderthe 
sparkle of a fish’s scale, and all the sinuous 
curves and body of color of trout and salmon 
fresh from the stream ; and Edwards, the sculp- 
tor, among many other works, of the busts cf 
John Brown and Rufus Choate, the latter a 
triumph of plastic art, radiant and alive with 
all the nervous fire and spirit of the orator. 
In fact, if there are any people of interest or 
distinction in all the country whom you desire 
to see, you have only to seat yourself at one of 
the tables of the Parker House—and wait long 
enough—and they will as certainly come be- 
fore your presence as if you had summoned 
them. 








ANNUAL BALL OF THE SOCIETE 
CULINAIRE PHILANTHROPIQUE. 


TueE Société Culinaire Philanthropique of New 
York City is one of our largest social organiza- 
tions, and if its members are not regarded by 
the public as of special importance in a s0- 
clety, they certainly are during those hours 
when hunger forces us into the hotels and 
restaurants. 

The cooks of New York are, as a class, a very 
intelligent body of citizens, and each winter 
they hold a grand ball, and spread such a table 
that none of our epicurean judges can surpass. 

On Tuesday evening, February 8th, the Société 
and its friends assembled at Irving Hall for 
their annual festivities. The ball-room was 
filled, and the supper-room crowded. The great 
attraction of the affair lay, of course, in the 
last-named. locality. It is safe to say that no 
more perfect banquet, in respect of rich 
edibles and rare methods of preparation, 
was ever placed before judges of vaster ex- 
perience and more critical acumen. Nova 
Scotia salmon was stretched side by side with 
bear’s meat, the choicest bits of the boar, 
molded into a close resemblance of the living 
animals, faced military squares of British pheas- 
ants, and filet de boeuf was the plainest element 
of a tremendous list of piéces de résistance. The 
whole bill of fare was a most imaginative pro- 
duction. Fish, according to its text, was pre- 

& la Borgia, culotte de boeuf was arranged 
la Napoleon I., and amber-coated ham was 
dedicated to Charlotte Corday, and tongue (not 
inappositely) to Henri Rochefort. The archi- 
tecture, with truffles and nougat for stones, 
jelly for cement, and all kinds of ornaments, 
fashioned out of vegetables for coronal mold- 
ings, was superb. 

From ten to twelve o’clock, the guests were 
admitted to inspect the tables, and just after 
midnight the banquet was opened. Afterward 
dancing was resumed, and was continued until 
dawn, President Feraud, and Floor Manager 
Cherot, with M. Torrilhon, one of the most act- 
ive members of the society, and many courteous 
assistants, supervising the festivities until the 
the final whirl. 








THOMAS JORDAN, 


COMMANDER.IN-CHIEF OF THE CUBAN 
REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. 


GENERAL THoMAS JORDAN, whose splendid 
victory over the Spanish troops at Guaimara, 
January ist, has procured for him the position 
of commander-in-chief of the patriot forces in 
Cuba, is a graduate of West Point, and as fine 
a specimen of the strategic soldier as ever drew 
sword. He is a man of medium height, spare 
in form, and with a quick, nervous manner. 
As a disciplinarian, his thoroughness sometimes 
approaches severity. No one knows the value 
of well-trained soldiers better than he, and none 
will labor more constantly to secure them. Al- 
though somewhat brusque in deportment dur- 
ing hours of danger and suspense, General 
Jordan is affable and courteous to the extreme 
when off duty. 

During the rebellion he filled several im- 
portant stations in the Confederate army, the 
most prominent being that of chief-of-staff to 
General Beauregard for more than three years. 

At Charleston, Vicksburgh, and the eariy 
Virginia campaign, he gave evidence of his 
daring and fine soldierly abil'ties, while his ac- 
tions as an executive officer commended him 
to his superior officers. General Jordan has 
always been a strong friend to General Beau- 

his devotion leading him, at the Shiloh 
cam: » 88 well as after the war, to resent 
indignities which he believed the Confederate 
President had purposely offered his chief. 

At the close of the rebellion General Jordan, 
with many other officers, came North, and for 
@ season indulged his tastes for literature 
writing with the freedom, independence and 
dash that had characterized his services in the 
field. When the friends of the Cuban patriots, 
residing in the United States, inaugurated 
systematic means for their relief and assist- 
ance, General Jordan disappeared from New 
York, and for many weeks was found working 
mysteriously along the sea-coast. He recruited 
and took command of an expedition which 
reached Cuba in safety, where he was appointed 
by President Cespedes to organize the Cuban 
army, and put it on a sound military footing. 

Of the manner in which he opposed the 
Spanish General Puello, during the month of 
December last, keeping his army under fire for 
twenty-eight days at a stretch, and how, on 
New Year’s Day, the great battle was fought, 
resulting in the most glorious victory for the 
patriots, the daily journals have given full 


culars. 

The opinion that if General Jordan attained 
to a position where he could draw the fire of 
the Spaniard’s best officer, he would establish 
his reputation as a sterling strategic officer, has 
been fully confirmed. His name is familiar 
throughout the entire island ; it is a guarantee 





of victories yet unnumbered, and is second 
only to that of the plucky, obstinate and con- 
fident man who stands at the head of the 
young Republic—President Cespedes. 


zr 


COLORED VALENTINES. 


THE engraving entitled Colored Valentines 
is exceedingly spirited. It represents a scene 
in the kitchen of aSouthernhome. The young 
girl sitting near the fire-place has guessed, but 
not correctly, who, of her sable beaux, has sent 
her Love’s missive. The accused is certainly 
pleased at hearing, “‘ I bet youse sont dis yere, 
Mr. Jonsing.” Her true Valentine, standing 
behind the favorite, does not seem wholly 
pleased at the mistake. 














SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. * 


Proressorn SonNENSCHEIN states that decom- 
position of a body, long buried in the ground, is ac- 
companied with a change of dark-colored hair to red. 


Tue number of births in Paris in 1868 was 
65,002 ; of which 39,656 were legitimate, and 15,455 
illegitimate—27,973 boys, and 23,029 girls. The deaths 
were 45,890, or 9,112 less than in births. In the same 
year 18,596 marriages were celebrated, 


A commitrez has been formed in Paris, 
under the patronage of the Imperial Government, 
with the object of publishing a Bidliothéque Inter- 
nationale Universelle, that is, a collection of the 
greatest productions of ancient and modern literature 
translated into French. 


Tue vine is cultivated in seventy-nine de- 
partments in France, and the annual yield is about 
71,000,000 of hectolitres, which, if valued at an aver- 
age of twenty-three francs, represents the sum of 
1,600,000,000f. The cultivation and producing of wine 
in France gives employment to 6,500,000 of people, 
and the wine trade alone employs 2,000,000 more. 


Tiers-Argent is the name given to the most. 
beautiful and useful alloy of silver yet manufactured. 
It is made by simply melting together two parts of 
aluminum and one part of silver. It is hard and 
light, which two qualities, added to its beautiful 
whiteness, render it very desirable as a material for 
the fabrication of table furniture. Spoons, forks, 
goblets, castors, butter-knives, and salvers of this 
alloy have already come into use in Paris. 


Tse manufacture of alcohol from reindeer 
moss, which was set on foot in 1867 by M. Sternberg, 
Professor of Chemistry at Stockholm, has been car- 
ried on to some extent in Sweden, and is about to be 
introduced into Norway. At present, large quantities 
of grain and potatoes are consumed in the manufac- 
ture of spirits. It is to be hoped that the production 
of alcohol from less valuable material will tend to 
ameliorate the condition of Scandinavia, by setting at 
liberty the large amount of food-stuffs at present de- 
stroyed by distillation. 

Proressor Sex, of Paris, recently delivered, 
at the Hospital de la Charite, a lecture on tobacco. 
He pointed out that the proportion of nicotine varies 

to the kind of tobacco. Thus, that pro- 
duced in Germany and Alsace contains from seven to 
three per cent. of nicotine, while that from Havana 
and Maryland has only two per cent. In small doses 
nicotine aids respiration, and does not affect the 
heart, but in larger quantities the professor showed 
that it produces con vulsion of the respiratory muscles, 
an accelerated and intermitting pulse, and a tremu- 
lous condition of the muscles. 


Iw the Arts, the Chinese have a miscellaneous 
collection of works on agriculture in all its branches, 
on war and its methods, on the manufacture of 
‘weapons and implements, on painting, writing, en- 
graving, dancing and music, and the management of 
musical instruments. Archeological studies have pro- 
duced a number of treatises on ancient vases, and 
relics in- metal, stone, and earthenware—coins, seals, 
and rarities in pearl, jade, tortoise-shell, and other 
precious materials, and indeed every object of civilized 
life. Even the history of the fabrication of ink, ink- 
stones, paper and pencils, has been written. 


A currovs, and by no means uninteresting, 
calculation of what may be called the “ horse-power”’ 
of human hearts—of the pumping-engines, so to 
speak, which we carry in our bosoms—is as follows : 
“ Blood has very nearly the same specific gravity as 
water; its pressure at the mouth of the aorta, as 
measured by gauges, is about equal to a column of 
water six feet high The average discharge at each 
pulsation may be estimated at an ounce and a half, 
and the number of pulsations at seventy-five per 
minute, making an aggregate of seven pounds dis- 
charged per minute. As the engineer would say, 
then, seven pounds of water are raised six feet high 
each minute, or what is the same thing, 42 pounds 
are raised one foot high in the same time. The power 
of your heart, then, is forty-two foot-pounds per min- 
ute. A horse-power is 33,000 foot-pounds per minute ; 
therefore, your heart does something more than one 
eight-hundredth part of the work of a horse. This 
may not seem much, but reckon what it amounts to 
in a lifetime—calculate what the united heart-pump- 
ings of acity represents. London hearts altogether 
do the work of some four thousand horses. Accord- 
ing to the best estimates of the population of the 
whole world, the heart-work done over the globe 
comes out equal to the engine-work that would be 
required to propel a fleet of over one hundred Great 
Easterns. An engineer would tell you that to gene- 
rate steam for this you would have to burn 4,600 tons 
of coal per hour. This refers to men alone ; conld 
we include animals, we should get a prodigious idea 
of the energy of the world’s heart-beatings.” 











THE GUILLOTINE. 


Tue guillotine of the present day is smaller, 
less clumsy and more manageable than its prototype 
of old, still it is the same instrument, and the modifi- 
cations which it has successively undergone have 
changed neither the nature of its mechanism nor its 
general form. It consists of a square-shaped scaf- 
fold, thirteen feet long by about twelve feet six inches 
wide, supported on four posts six feet in height, and 
reached by a flight of ten steps. This scaffold is railed 
in on all sides, with an open balustrade, and at two- 
thirds of its length are fixed two upright parallel 
posts, surmounted by a crossbeam, which goes by the 
name of the “chapeau.” They are thirteen feet high, 
and have a space of about fifteen inches between 
them. The knife, which is attached to the chapeau, 





is composed of a triangular biade of steel, ixed by 


s.of three iron pins into a leaden haft, called the 
“mouton,” which gives it great weight. This mou- 
ton is nearly fourteen inches broad, and the blade at 
its greatest width hardly a foot. At rather more than. 
three feet above the platform are two planks, placed 
vertically one over the other, and with a semicircular 
portion cut out of each, so that when they are brought 


together the opening has the appearance of a full 
moon. These are known as the “lunette.”” The 
lower plank is fastened to the upright posts, while 
the upper one, sliding in literal ves, Can be raised 
or lowered at will. een the posts and the stair- 
case is the “ bascule,’’ a narrow piece of board, which, 
when at rest, is vertical, but which a mere touch will 
b into a horizontal position. In falling it comes 
on to a solidly supported table, longer than itself, and 
ccending right up to the lunette. The bascule, fur- 
nished with castors, rolls along this table, and, by a 
rapid action, brings the neck of the criminal, who is 
fastened to it, on to the lower half circle, so as to se- 
cure it there. To the right of the bascule, and at- 
tached to it by hinges, is an inclined plane, placed so 
as to rest against the side of an enormous wicker- 
basket, lined with zinc, and filled with sawdust. Un- 
derneath the bascule and the lunette is a trough of 
oblong shape, and in front of the upright posts is an 
apparatus which secures the head of the criminal, 
and prevents it from rolling on to the ee, 
should it fall from the hands of the assistant charged 
to hold it. The entire machine, together with its va- 
rious accessories, is painted a d eeable deep blood 
color. The bascule is provided with a double leather 
strap and buckles, in order to prevent any resistance 
on the part of crimina] ; but this is rarely if ever 
used. e upper semicircle falls rap’ by means of 
a very simple me of mechanism put in action by a 
button, which it is oniy n to press. The knife 
is attached to the chapeau by a of claw, shaped 
like the figure 8, the lower part of which opens when 
the upper closes. A cord hanging near to the button 
noticed acts upon a lever, which, bringing the 
upper portions of the claw her, compels the 
lower to separate and set the knife free. This latter, 
sliding through the open , is accelerated in its 
descent by the mass of lead that surrounds it, and 
falls with dreadful rapidity, which is, moreover, in- 
creased by the action of polished steel rollers running 
in copper grooves fixed inside the upright posts. In 
its fali it just shaves the surface of the lunette, and is 
finally stopped by two springs covered with disks of 
India rubber, which deaden the shock and prevent 
noise. The reader will now comprehend with what 
simplicity and security the guillotine accomplishes its 
ible work. The criminal, having mounted the 
, finds himself in front of the vertical bascule, 
which extends from just above his ankles to the mid- 
dle of his breast, and facing him also is the lunette, 
with its movable portion raised. The executioner 
pushes the bascule, which falls into the horizontal 
rr, and then pushes it along the table; the 
of the victim seems, as it were, to throw itself 
into the semicircular opening of the lunette, and an 
assistant immediately seizes hold of the hair. Two 
things now remain to be done—one is to press the 
button which acts upon the mechanism of the upper 
pect of the lunette, causing it to fall and secure 
he head of the criminal ; the other is to set loose the 4 
knife which is to cut the head off. On decapitation 
oy the head is thrown into the basket, 
while the executioner, by a single motion, slides the 
oe down the inclined plane. The rapidity of the 
motion is almost inconceivable, and death is, as a 
matter of course, instantaneous. The oblique blade, 
made enormously heavy by its leaden haft, acts simul- 
taneously by its shape, its weight, and its cutting 
wer e fall, mat vm eg Fen accupies 
rters of a second. é@ respective parts 
played by the executioner’s assistants are settled in 
advance. One of them seizes hold of the head, the 
other raises the bascule from the bottom, and weighs 
down the legs of the criminal, while the executioner 
hastens on the denouement. These combined move- 
ments, all differing one from the other, are accom- 
plished by three individuals with a precision and a 
simultaneousness that prevent the smallest hitch 
from occurring. 








ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 
ATHENS—THE ANCIENT STADIUM. 


Gationant’s Messenczr has the following 
interesting particulars of recent excavations in 
Greece : 


. 
“ King of Greece has conceived the happy 
idea of excavating the ancient Panathenaic Stadium, 
at Athens. To accomplish this design he has pur- 
chased, at his own expense, all the land supposed to 
have been occupied yi Greek and Roman race- 
course, including the hills on the right bank of the 
Tlissus, between which the long ‘grown hollow 
formed the theatre for the athletic performances. 
Workmen have now been en for several weeks 
in removing the immense masses of earth which = 
erations have deposited over the ancient site. A Ger- 
man é is superintending the work, and the 
king the ground almost daily to watch the pro- 
=" the excavation, which is exciting much in- 


“ At a depth of several feet a perfect semicircular 
wall of —— marble has been exposed, and a cor- 
responding interior wall of perfect wa ¢ Between 
these walls the spectators passed, ascending thence 
through marble entrances—two of which have also 
been discovered—to the seats in the amphitheatre 
above. These walls are sup: to have extended 
around the entire length of race-ground, and may 
be still existing. The upper end is in perfect preser- 
have been exposed with 
carved work at the and other marble fragments 
forming portions of the doorways and seats. It is re- 
markable that the archwologists have neglected this 
interesting site. It seems not to have occurred to 
them that the floor of the Stadium was much below 
the present level. It will not now be surprising if 
King George’s discoveries one those made along the 
slopes of the Acropolis, and which are now only se- 
cond to the Parthenon and the Tharum. The length 
of the ancient Stadium was six hundred yards, the 
semicircular end was artificial, and the natural slope 
of the banks formed the amphitheatre, where some 
forty thousand spectators seated themselves on the 
turf. This was the Stadium of the time of Sophocles. 
Horodes Atticus constructed the marble steps and 
seats, and this is the work row brought to light. It 
is described by Pausanius us having been ‘of white 
marble, and wonderful to behold.’ The king intends 
to upturn the earth over the whole extent of the plain 
and hillsides, so that whatever exists in the way of 
stonework may be revealed.”’ 








lsaccuRATE QuoTations.—A correspondent 
of an English journal wrties: I have often noticed 
the inaccuracy of quotations in common use, and the 
incompleteness of them. Ecce signum: “ He is neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring.” Dryden 
wrote : 

“ Neuters in their middle way of steering, 
Are neither fish nor fiesh, nor good red herring.” 


“ Small by degrees, and beautifully less."’ But Prior, 
in his “Henry and Emma,” alluding to the latter’s 
waist, wrote : 


“Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.” 


“‘ Beauty unadorned is adorned the most,”’ should be 
as Thomson wrote it in his poem on Autumn : 


* Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorn’d adorn’d the most.” 


“ Murder will out’? is from Chaucer’s “ Prioress’s 
Tale :” 


“Morther will out, certayn it will not fayle.” 
“A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind” occurs 





in Gatrick’s Prologue on leaving the stage. 





PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Kossvuru is at his autobiography. 
Tennyson is going to Paris shortly. 
Napoteon and Bismarck use quill pens. 
Mr. Bare, the composer, is seriously ill. 


Asse Mvut.o1s, chaplain to the Emperor, is 
dead. 


Newman Haw declines the D. D. offered 
by Amherst. 


Dr. Spencer, Surveyor-General of New 
Mexico, is critically ill. 


Joun Bricur visited the mountains of Scot- 
land to recruit his health. 


Senor Oviepo, the bridegroom of the fa- 
mous Diamond Wedding, is dead. 


lure Czar of Russia has given Columbia 
College a valuable collection of minerals. 


Dr. Neraton has gone to Rome for his 
own health ostensibly—for the Pope’s, possibly. 


Guizor’s appetite is so cloyed by devouring 
dates all day, that he eats but one regular meal. 


Ervanoer, the Paris banker, it is thought, 
owes @ great deal more money than he can pay. 


GartpaLp1 has been made president of a 
“Washington Club’’ of Americans at Hamburg. 


Count Bismarck is said to be highly elated 
at the turn affairs have recently taken in France, 


Tuey say in Paris that Victor Hugo has, 
after all, made up his mind to return to that city. 


Tue King of Prussia lives principally on 
eggs, caviar, milk and very strong French brandy. 


Ir is arnounced that Lord Cairns is to be 
Tory leader in the British House of Lords till Easter. 


Naporron LI. has been elected an honor- 
ary member of the Antiquarian Society of the Rhine. 


GeneraL Tate, ex-Minister for Hayti to 
Washington, will make his permanent residence in 
this country. 


Tue King of Greece says that he would 
rather command a British war vessel than rule his 
little kingdom. 


Presipent McCosn, of Princeton (N. J.) 
College, has abolished “hazing” and “raking” in 
that institution. 


Geyerat Karur, of New Jersey, has been 
appointed to the chair of modern languages in Prince- 
ton College, of that State, 


Ir is believed at Rome that Dr. Dollinger 
is the “ Janus,’ whose famous book has been formally 
condemned by the Church. 


A site has been secured at Oxford for the 
erection of a Roman Catholic church, through the 
munificence of the Marquis of Bute. 


Proressor ©. H. Hrrencock, of Dartmouth 
College, has been elected a foreign member of the 
Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh. 


Lovuts Napo.ron is bringing his son up care- 


fully, and with that attention to physical education 
common in European royal families, 


Tue oldest English duke is the Duke of 
Leinster, aged seventy-eight years ; the youngest is 
the Duke of Norfolk, aged twenty-two. . 7 


Tur poems of George D. Prentice, some of 
which were never published, are to he published 
soon under the directioa of his son Clarence. 


Tur Universal Peace League in France has 
elected Andrew Johnson, Charles Sumner, Benjamin 
F, Butler and Horace Greeley honorary members, 


Tue young Grand Duke of Tuscany has 
spent three years of one? upon @ book upon the 
Antilles, the retail price of which is $250 per copy. 


M. Vevum.or, a Parisian editor, the other 
day replied to a challenge: ‘‘ My life belongs to Jesus 
Christ, and he has none too many defenders just 
now.” 


M. Eutie On.ivier personally interceded for 
the men who were implicated in the strike at Aubin, 
and obtained their pardon from the Emperor of the 
French. 


TuE project to erect a statue to the Em- 
press Eugenie, at Amiens, in commemoration of her 
visit to the cholera patients in that city, has been de- 
finitely abandoned, 


DisRaEtt says there is only one way in 
ee tod ga Any J yy et to 

arrested, and that is by a dogma declaring ops 
to be imperishable. 


Mrs. Genera, Rosert E. Lee is to have 
restored to her the Washington relics taken from the 
Arlington House by General McDowell during the war, 
and of late on exhibition at the Patent Office 


On the death of Admiral Sir George Sey- 
mour, Queen Victoria telegraphed her sympathy with 
his family in the following words : “I feel most deeply 
for you all, and much regret your noble father.” 


Tue King of Burmah intends to present 
each of the seven hundred and fifty fathers of the 
Ecumenical Council with a —— cross, enriched 
with gems. Thatof the Pope is said to be an Oriental 
masterpiece. 


Tue Duke de Persigny, Napoleon’s old 
confidante and adviser, thinks that in investing so 
many prominent Orileanists with official functions, 
Napoleon the Third signed the death-warrant of the 
second empire. 


“ Barry Gray,” known to his friends and 
personal acquaintances as Mr. Coffin, has accepted 
the position of literary editor to the “ Eastern State 
Journal,” of White Plains, Westchester County, N.Y., 
which is close upon its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


Tue Countess of Derwentwater is still at 
large in England. Her last exploit was to cause the 
seizure of a lot of live stock for rent. She promised 
the people a barbecue if she retained the cattle, and 
so when the sheriff came to remove them he was 
driven out of town by a hungry mob. 


Mr. Samver L. Cremens, better known as 
Mark Twain, has at last ceused to be an vation 
to the susceptible damsels of the crowded audiences 
before whom he has been reciting the troubles of the 
Innocents. He is married to Miss Olivia L. Langdon, 
of Elmira; and it is even said that he will quit lec 
turing. 


M. Gurzor is reported having said of the 
new French Premier: “I feel the greatest sympathy 
for that young man, and consider it a of 
good fortune that he has inspired the Emperor with 
confidence, as he has certainly the country. If he can 
remain in power only a year, he will become a great 





Minister,” 
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HIRAM R. REVELS, 


U. S. SENATOR-ELECT FROM 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Tae “revenges of time” have 
never been more severely exem- 
plified than in the rapid social and 
political changes which have, in 
the past cecade, marked the pro- 
gress of society in the States that, 
in 1860,in order to more firmly 
establish a system of thraldom, to 
which the unbiased sense of Chriat- 
endom was obnoxious, arrayed 
themselves in arms against the in- 
tegrity of the Republic. 

The struggle was for freedom, 
equality on one side ; slavery, de- 
gradation on the other. It was 
the Battle of the Giants— the Dying 
Past with the Young Present ; and 
the Past, with many a ghastly 
wound on. his darkened brows, 
went to his grave. Behold the 
result! Ten years ago, the head 
and front of the best organized 
and most audacions rebellion 
Wrong ever confronted against 
Right, sat in the councils of the 
Republic as the Voice of Missis- 
sippi. He there wielded an influ- 
ence that ought to have satisfied 
his ambition; but, like Lucifer, 
from that pride of state which 
Slavery engendered, he fell. Ten 
years have rolled away, and we 
find elected to fill his seat, by Mis- 
sissippi, a representative of the 
very race he unwisely sought to 
make forever, in the fertile flelds 
of the South, the ** chattel” of his 
economy. This representative is 
Hiram R. Revels, who is said to be 
a man of much energy of charac- 
ter, with excellent and well devel- 
oped mental qualifications. In his 
person is centred one of the 
grandest thoughts of the nine- 
teenth century—the equality of all 
men before the law. 

Mr. Revels was not born a slave, 
although he first saw the light, 
forty-seven years ago, in the county 
of Cumberland, North Carolina. He 
remained in his native town of 
Fayette until the year 1844, when 
he immigrated to Liberty, Union 
County, Indiana. He was there 
entered a student in the Friends’ 
Seminary, where he mastered the 
elements of an English education, 
Two years later he removed to 
Ohio, and, completing a full theo- 
logical course at college, was or- 
dained a minister in the African 
Methodist Church, At the break- 
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ing out of the war, Mr. Revels re- 
moved to Baltimore, where he was 
entrusted with the conduct of a 
high. school for negro students. 
While residing in Baltimore, he as- 
sisted in organizing colored regi- 
ments, and, accepting the chap- 
lainey of one, was at Vicksburgh 
and other points on the Mississippi. 

At the close of the war Mr. Rev- 
els located at Natchez, and since 
then has been Presiding Elder of 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the Southern District of 
the State. He was appointed a 
member of the City Council of 
Natchez by General Ames, and was 
elected to the State Senate by a 
large majority over his competitor. 

This body quite recently returned 
him for the short term, as the co- 
adjutor of General Adelbert Ames, 
to the Senate of the United States, 
and as the successor of Jefferson 
Davis. 

The personal appearance of Mr. 
Revels is decidedly prepossessing, 
He is five feet ten inches in height, 
weighs one hundred and eighty 
pounds, and is about three-fourths 
white. His features are regular, 
but prominent, and, with his broad 
expansive brow, indicate large in- 
telligence. In manner he isa easy 
and affable, and takes the honor 
conferred upon him as humbly and 
thankfully as General Grant did the 
Presidency. 





FUNERAL OF THE LATE 
GEORGE PEABODY. 


On the first page of this issue 
of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER we present the last 
scene of all which ends this strange, 
eventful history. 

On Tuesday, the 8th of February, 
amid a terrific storm of wind and 
rain and snow, the remains of the 
great philanthropist were borne, 
the cortege moving slowly to the 
strains of dirge and solemn march 
from the South Congregational 
Church to the family tomb of the 
Peabodies, in Harmony Grove. The 
casket containing the body of the 
deceased had been removed on the 
previous night from the Peabody 
Institute to the church, where they 
were watched, as in the institute, 
by a guard of honor. 

The town itself was clothed in 
mourning. Not only were the pub- 
lic buildings draped with the em- 
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blems of woe, but very many of the private 
dwellings, thus showing the deep respect in 
which their benefactor was held by the citizens. 

Very early on the morning of Tuesday the 
populace began to collect in the vicinity of the 
church, the interior of which was also appro- 
priately decorated and darkened. The pulpit, 
galleries, organ and windows were covered 
with black, bordered with white, the mono- 
gram “4G. P.,” in silver tissue, being placed at 
regular and conspicuous intervals. The body 
of the church was filled at an carly hour, and 
among the more distinguished personages who 
participated in the religious ceremonies, which 
were of a most impressive character, was 
Prince Arthur, in the undress uniform of his 
regiment. There were also present the British 
Minister, Mr. Thornton, in full court dress ; the 
prince’s suite, the Governors of Massachusetts 
and Maine, and their respective staffs. There 
were also in the congregation officers of the Brit- 
ish and American armies and navies, including 
Captain Commerell, of the Monarch ; Captain 
Macomb, of the Plymouth, and the staff of 
Admiral Farragut. At the close of the eulogy, 
delivered by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D., 
@ personal friend of the deceased, and minor 
ceremonies, the casket was taken up by the 
guard of honor, and removed to the hearse. 
As the procession moved—one hundred and 
twenty-five carriages in line—to the Grove, 
amid the whirling of the wind and the falling 
of the snow, bells tolling, and minute guns 
firing, the effect was as imposing as it was 
solemn. 

At four o’clock in the evening the remains 
were deposited in the tomb, and the procession 
returned to the town, where “it quickly dis- 
persed. he 

Our engraving illustrates the/moment when 
the casket, upborne by eight ¢itjzens, is being 
earried to the grave. 








PARTING, 


The simmer sky was overcast, 

I knew the sunshine would not last; 

We mused upon the golden past, 
Together. 


And then we thought of what miggnt be, 

Of all the liie-long misery, , 

The sunless days we should not sed, 
Together, yi 
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And ere I left my happy land, 

** This is the last time we shall stand,” 

I said, “my darling, hand in hand 
Together, 


“ And since we two may never wed, 

Dear love! how blessed to be dead, 

And laid to rest!” “Ah! yes,” she eaid, 
* Together !” 





THREE CASTS FOR A 
LIFE. 





BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


PART I.—THE RUSSIAN SERP. 


CHAPTER VI.—VARNISH—THE RECEPTION OF AN 
HONORED GUEST—-AN UNANTICIPATED DIS- 
COVERY OF ACQUAINTANCESHIP—THE SON—A 
FRENCH POPINJAY—THE PURLOINED LETTER— 
THE OLD MAN AND THE CHILD OF HIS LOVE. 


Justice, at any rate, ought to be done to the 
Boyard. 

Civilization may only. have varnished him. 
Let it be admitted, that the process had been 
carried out well and thoroughly. The varnish 
had been very artistically laid on. Unscratched, 
who should detect the Cossack beneath that 
fraudulent layer, so long as truth had not 
braised it? Most certainly, not the young 
Frenchman. 

As the reader may have divined, the degree 
of poetry which has been evinced in his tem- 
perament, had not benefited him on the per- 
ceptibly practical side. 

Practical in his ideas he might possibly be. 
His perception, unfortunately, lacked practical- 
ity of vision. 

Hereafter, by attrition with the outside 
world, he may attain it. But, very certainly, he 
did not possess it at present. What wonder is 
it, then, that in spite of all he had heard, he 
abandoned himself to the almost regal hospital- 
ity and barbaric splendor which old Dimitry 
developed for his entertsinment. Moreover, 
the Boyard liked the young man. Of that, there 
could be no doubt. Very possibly he relished 
him, in the same way as an East Indian, exiled 
to Europe, apprec ates curry. Whatever was 
the cause, De Chateaupers recognized this with 
a quiet sensation of pleasure. 

Everything was done, to show that he was a 
man whom Dimitry delighted to honor. 

Quail and snipe-shooting one day, with relays 
of serfs to drive in the game for the young 
sportsman—the next, a princely dinner at the 
aristocratic hour of two, with three of the prin- 
cipal country magnates to meet him. It had 
to be conceded, that the Russ in the country 
could outdrink even his brethren at St. Peters- 
burgh. Accustomed as he had been to the 
European drinking of that day—there were 
four-bottle men at that period—able as he was 
to hold his own with the best, at Wolinski’s hos- 
pitable board, here, he was nowhere. Had it 
not been for his host, who broke up the party 
earlier than was usual with him, upon his ac- 
count—he was sure of that—the young French- 
man would have retreated from his seat in a 
most inglorious fashion, by sliding from it, be- 
neath the table. Upon the following day the 
serfs from five different villages, Yerkowa in- 
cluded, were mustered before him. There 
were nine hundred, in all, with their wives and 
daughters. But, although the Starost and 
Ismaila were present, he did not see Fiodo- 
rowna. 


As they passed before the door of the castle, 
Mailowitz did not respond to his notice, but the 
mother of the Starost made him a profound 
reverence. 

“Do you know Madame ?” inquired Dimitry, 
with a harsher accent—although a jesting one 
—than the count had yet heard from his lips. 

“T slept at the house of the Starost on my 
way, here.” 

“Then you ” 

The Boyard checked the words which were 
on his tongue, by so evident a determination, 
that the blood flushed his features, making 
them well nigh scarlet by contrast with his 
rough, white hair. Sudden anger or annoy- 
ance had well-nigh cracked the varnish. 

“Yes "—replied Henri de Chateaupers. 
saw his niece.” 

“By St. Paul!” began old Dimitry—the var- 
nish was fast breaking, but he controlled him- 
self—‘ you saw, then, a pretty serf.” 

At the same time, he glanced at Mailowitz, 
and as he did so, the Frenchman saw that the 
face of that individual was whiter, even through 
the superficial tint, ground into it by long years 
—in which it had been acquainted with little 
water and no soap—than the wiry hair of his 
owner. 

Monsieur De Chateaupers looked from the 
one to the other. Lucky, perhaps, was it for 
the Starost that he did. The Boyard noticed it. 

“It was his duty to have informed me, that 
you did not sleep at the kabak of Yerkowa.” 

Then he turned to Mailowitz, and said with a 
fiercely imperative gesture : 

* You are pardoned.” 

“May God and the Tsarina 
serf. 

** Enough—Mailowitz.” 

These words were more gently spoken. 
Whether on account of his own presence, or be- 
cause the gust of wrath had blown over for the 
time, the French nobleman found it would be 
impossible to say. 

His host was more lively, and were it possi- 
ble, even more paternally friendly to him, while 
the remainder of his human cattle were passing, 
than he had before been. 

While they were conversing, however, he 
Saw an even more savage change come over 
the features of the Boyard than that which had 
previously disfigured them. They were now, 
literally distorted with passion. 

“This—before my very eyes!” he said. “ By 
the bones of-the great Peter, he shall rue it.” 

The old man leaped from the single step in 
front of the doorway, on which he bad, until 
now, been standing. He crossed the space be- 
fore the mansion, to the right, with a rapid and 
savage stride. Each time that his brass-heeled 
boot crushed on the turf, it printed on it its 
marks, sharply clear and distinct, as the hoof 
of a battle-charger might have done in the 
sworded struggle of its rider for life. 

As the glance of the count followed him, he 
partially divined the reason for that gust of 
fury which had shaken the Boyard. 

A young man was speaking with Mailowitz. 

He was scarcely more than his own age. His 
appearance and quiet summons had drawn the 
Starost apart from the members of his village. 

The sound of his voice had aroused Dimi- 
try, as a trumpet-call might have done a slum- 
bering soldier. Yes! He heard and knew it, 
low as it had been framed. Family hatred, or 
family contempt have keen ears. 

It was young Dimitry. 

When Henri de Chateaupers had overheard 
him speaking with Fiodorowna, he had merely 
been able to trace the vague outline of his form 
in the deepening twilight. On reaching her 
side, the son of the Boyard was gone. 

Nevertheless, he would have known that face 
anywhere. Dissimilar it might be, yet the re- 
semblance to the old man was striking. There 
was the same sharply pointed, yet broadly com- 
pressed nose, the same widely receding fore- 
head, the same small and bead-like black eye— 
All but the hair. In young Dimitry, it was raven- 
black. They were the carrion-hawk and the 
falcon! Their eyes betrayed the difference be- 
tween them. Those of the son were lit bya 
wavering and unquiet fire. The father’s flashed 
with a clear and scathing light. 

“ Paul Dimitry !” 

“Yes, Boyard ?” 

The wrath of the old man was lion-like. 

His son’s voice was cringing, yet menacing, 
like the cry of the scared wolf. 

‘What do ye here ?” 

TI came to speak with my father.” 

“To what purpose ?” 

“To tell him——” 

With imperative passion, the rough gesture of 
the Boyard checked his words. 

“ Are not his purse, his stables, his kitchen 
and his cellars, all open to your will? All—but 
his presence ?” 

So contemptuously savage were these words, 
and so loudly spoken, that the young nobleman 
could not avoid hearing every syllable. And 
yet, he had not followed old Dimitry a single 
step. They seemed to sting his son physically, 
as the thong of a Russian whip might have 
done. His voice became more angrily sullen. 

“Yet, his presence shelters a French mag- 
pie.” 

“ What ?” 

“ A French magpie !” 

The young Russian deliberately repeateu 
these words, accompanied, as he uttered them, 
with a venomous and sudden glance at his 
father’s guest. Had they been elsewhere 
uttered, they would at once have been responded 
to, by him. Scarcely had they been a second 
time spoken, than the angry roar of the old 
man followed them. 

“Tt is honored, insolent boy, by that of a 
brave man.” 

The emphatic scorn with which the word 
“ prave ” leaped from the lips of his father, for a 
moment cowed Paul Dimitry. Or, it may possi- 
bly have been the stride forward which was 
taken by the Boyard. His son receded a step. 
Then he again spoke. But his voice was pitched 


“Ty 


” began the 





in a more subdued key. 


“What is, or should it be to me, whom or 
what, you take to you ?” 

“Right. It is nothing.” 

“ Thave received a letter.” 

“From whom ?” 

“Your daughter and my sister.” 

“ Catharine Dolgorouki !” 

“ Yes.” 

‘What says she ?” 

“She comes here, with her husband.” 

* When ?” 

The young man hesitated. After a minute or 
perhaps more, he replied— 

“To-day.” 

“ How long since, came it?” 

“Three days since.” 

© And you-———” 

It was certain that the varnish had cracked. 
The wild rage of old Dimitry—it may be re- 
membered that he laved his daughter, and that 
love had probably been augmented by the con- 
tempt and loathing with which be evidently re- 
garded her brother—swallowed the passionate 
words he was about to frame. Paul, however, 
replied to that which he would have said— 

“You have forbidden me your presence—save 
when my sister, Catharine Dolgorouki, is here. 
Seeing this "—he threw a sweeping and sinister 
look along the crowd of serfs who had halted 
where they stood at the commencement of this 
angry colloquy between their present master 
and him who would, at no very distant time, 
own them, “ this—-this "—he a third time sar- 
donically repeated the word, “ fanfaronade, 
I concluded that the wife of Dolgorouki might 
have already made her appearance.” 

“ Let my people go ”—shouted the Boyard. 

De Chateaupers saw that his face was literally 
convulsed with rage. 

Then, turning to his serfs, he yelled out sav- 
agely, stamping his right foot upon the earth in 
an access of ungovernable passion, ‘ Asses!” 
whose mothers I defile—leave me!” Once 
more he faced his son, who again fell back. 
“As for thee, when my daughter writes to 
a——” witha frightful effort to control himself, 
he thrust back the epithet which his lips were 
almost shaping, as he remembered that the 
French gentleman must hear it—“ to another 
than her father, to announce that she proposes 
visiting him, she dictates, by so doing, the style 
of her reception.” Pausing for a moment, he 
muttered, with his glowing black eyes fastened 
on his son’s quailing face. “‘ Stay, now, as thou 
art here.” 

It was clear to the Frenchman, that Paul 
Dimitry had not calculated upon producing so 
fearful an explosion of wrath. All had not been 
told. He saw this in the cravenly appealing 
face of the son, as he stepped toward the Boy- 
ard. 

Sternly repelling him with uplifted hand, the 
old man turned toward the place were the 
count was still standing. 

“* Hear me, father !” 

“St. Paul! whom I disgraced by giving him 
thy name—listen,” cried his parent. ‘* He pays 
back my involuntary insult to thee, by daring 
to name me ‘ Father.’ ” 

Turning on the young man with uplifted 
hand, Henri de Chateaupers sprang forward 
to prevent the blow. 

It would have been useless. 

At the very instant that his angered hand 
was descending, the Cossack cry of outriders 
was heard. A couple of these picturesquely- 
wild horsemen appeared at the entrance of the 
broad platean, in front of Berenzoff. 

Old Dimitry paused. 

Next came the crack ofa heavy whip and the 
roll of wheels. 

The retreating serfs halted, looking back in 
dread at the Boyard. 

“Tt is Catharine "—said the son. 

Although the count saw that her arrival had 
eased his momentary fear, he noticed that 
Paul’s face was still troubled. 

On again looking at the old man, he, how- 
ever, forgot young Dimitry, in profound amaze- 
ment at the change which he saw. 

Not a moment before, he had seen all the ap- 
parently untamable passion of the savage, 
written upon those fierce features. Now, they 
were gentle and calm. It may be probable, that 
those who had known him longer than the 
Frenchman, might have traced the swell of the 
late tempest upon the expression of that aged 
face. 

At all events, Henri de Chateaupers saw no- 
thing but love for his child written upon it, as 
with his still muscular and nervous arms, he 
lifted her from the gilded droschky, which had 
drawn up at the doorway of the mansion. 
Holding her still above the ground, he gravely 
kissed her upon the forehead. 

‘Why not upon my lips, Ivan ?” 

Never before had the count heard a child ad- 
dress its parent by his first name. Yet, her 
tender and winning smile, and the unmistak- 
able evidence in her manner, of veneration for 
him, obliterated any appearance of a deficiency 
in filial love, on the part of Catharine Dol- 
gorouki. 

As the Boyard allowed her feet to touch the 
plank of the step upon which he was standing, 
Count Dolgorouki had joined them. 

‘“Time”—the old man responded, “ has not 
been given me, to recall the whole of my past 
love. 

“ Time ?” 

“T said so—Catharine.” 

“Why !|—six days since I wrote to you.” 

She had not noticed the abject look of prayer, 
directed to her by Paul Dimitry. 

The Boyard stretched out his left hand, with- 
out looking at his son’s startled face. 

“ That letter !” 

A concentrated rage was in those words, 
which it would be impossible to express. 

“You have not received it, then !” exclaimed 
the countess. 

“ That letter !” 

Young Dimitry, with trembling fingers, drew 
a square sheet of folded paper from his bosom. 





The armorial bearings with which it had been 





sealed were broken. As his father took it from 
his hands, he showed this to the countess. 

“Paul! Paul!” were her only words of re- 
proach to her brother. 

Silently the Boyard looked at the letter, with- 
out opening it, After a brief silence, he tore 
it into small pieces and tossed them against the 
face of his son. While doing this, he did not 
look at him one whit more than he had done. 
when demanding it of him. Then, he pr 
his bearded mouth upon the lips of Catharine 
Dolgorouki. Turning to her husband, he next 
addressed him. ° 

“A soldier will forgive the garrison h 
storms, if he finds it scantily provided,” 

Do!gorouki smiled. 

“The Count de Chateaupers, I should imagine, 
you have already met. If not——” 

He saw that presentation was unneccessary, 
and paused, as, with an almost inimitable grace, 
the countess frankly extended her slender 
hand, from which she had already withdrawn 
her glove, to the young nobleman. 

While he took it, Dolgorouki replied to his 
father-in-law. 

‘* Frequently—Boyard,” 

Passing his arm through his daughter's, 
caressingly, old Dimitry then entered the house 
with her. Since he had spoken with Catharine, 
he had not vouchsafed a single glance to his 
son. 

Scarcely had the figure of his father disap- 
peared in the interior, than Paul appeared as if 
his shame, such as it was, had vanished too. 
Advancing to his brother-in-law, he extended 
his hand. Imagine the astonishment of De 
Chateaupers, when he saw that Dolgorouki not 
only took it, but conversed with him in a 
friendly manner for several moments. 

Afterward, the young man turned to Henri. 

‘* Monsieur de Chateaupers,” he said, “I feel 
that I owe you some apology.” 

‘“¢ Indeed !” responded the Frenchman, dryly. 

“In my annoyance with the Boyard—my 
father—I suffered myself to speak as I should 
not—nay ! ought not tohave done. Shall I say 
more ?” 

“ No ” 

When he had uttered this concise answer, 
turning upon his heel, the young nobleman fol- 
lowed old Dimitry and his daughter. He had 
not appeared to notice Paul’s outstretched hand, 
Nor did he see the look of implacable malignity, 
with which that individual followed him. While 
he was standing in the hall, the Russian count 
joined him. 

“You assuredly cannot have understood all 
which has passed !” he ejaculated, quickly. 

“* Perfectly, mon cher !” was the reply of Dol- 
gorouki. 

“ That cannot be possible.” 

“*T assure you it is.” 

“That he opened of 

“His sister's letter to his own father, and 
withheld it from that father,” 

“ Then——” commenced Henri de Chateau- 
pers. 

‘My friend, you are a foreigner. The ac- 
quaintanceship of one Dimitry, more or less, 
matters little to you. Iam Russ. The old man 
is one of our most powerful Boyards, Sixty- 
eight years will scarcely out-live twenty-four.” 

“ But you are a Dolgorouki.” 

“Dimitry is as wealthy and powerful as my 
uncle. Politics are a game of skill.” 

The Russian paused. 

* Well ?” 

“Eh! Mon Dieu! Can’t you see” 

The Frenchman shook his head. 

“Tt might be remarkably inconvenient io 
quarrel with him.” 

“ And so——” 

* We shake hands, mon cher Comte! That is 
all.” While he was saying this, Dolgorouki had 
taken the arm of the young nobleman. “ He 
may be—nay ! he is a cur: let me grant it—be- 
yond any question. But some day, cur as he 
is, he will have sharp teeth.” 

When he had ceased speaking, the Russian 
courtier, who kuew the house thoroughly, led 
him across the hall, and through the long 
and narrow passage connecting it with the 
Boyard’s own apartments. There they found 
Catharine Dolgorouki and her father. She was 
seated on a low stool at the feet of the old man 
resting her fair cheek on the dark velvet and 
fur which clothed his figure. He was playing 
with her hair, which he had disarranged, and 
which now flowed over her shoulders in careless 
profusion, scattering the powder from it in 
clouds as he did so. The picture was undoubt- 
edly a lovely one, and so Monsieur de Chateau- 
pers admitted it to be. 

The daughter had evidently been asking 
some favor from the futher. He as evidently 
seemed disinclined to grant it. 

‘* We shall see, Catharine.” 

“ But—when ?” 

“Child! you ask much from me,” 

In less than two hours they saw the re- 
sult of her intercession. When the midday 
meal was placed upon the table, Paul Dimitry 
joined the party. They were five in all. It 
may not be denied that the permission was 
accorded very ungraciously. Neither, during 
the whole of the repast, did the Boyard address 
him one single word. His brother-in-law, 
however, bestowed sufficient attention upon 
him, partially to have concealed this, if it had 
chanced that Henri de Chateaupers had on that 
morning been absent. 

Charming as the Countess Catharine might 
be, he was, considering that he was a Parisian, 
very unusually silent. 

Dolgorouki thought it natural enough that he 
should feel bored. He himself invariably did, 
when he visited the father of his wife. She 
thought it a proof of marvelously bad taste that 
he should permit himself to appear ennuyé at her 
side. Paul attributed his reticence to his con- 
tempt for himself—and even more thoroughly 
hated him. Old Dimitry, for the same reason 
liked the young man, even better than he had 
before done. 

The truth was, that they were all wrong. 

Monsieur de Chateaupers had begun to feel 
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that his cockle-shell of a boat was afloat in un- 
known waters. If the fact must be owned, he 
had commenced very seriously to doubt whether 
it had enough stowage ‘» carry the burden with 
which he intended to freight it. 





CHAPTER VII.—DAUGHTER AND FATHER—SPIES 
—A SINGULAR CONFIDENCE—“‘ DOES SHE MAKE 
LOVE TO ME ?”—THE STRANGE FRIEND—-WHITE 
HAIR AND AUBURN—THE BROTHER—A READY 
RIDING WHIP AND A STRONG HAND. 


NEARLY two weeks had now passed, since the 
day on which the young Frenchman had be- 
come the inmate of Berenzoff. 

If it had not been for the scene between the 
Boyard and Paul Dimitry, in which he had so 
unexpectedly become an unimportant assistant 
—in the same fashion in which a mere spectator 
assists in the representation of a drama—he 
would have seen no evidence of the fiercely 
unscrupulous will which had made old Dimitry 
so dreaded by all with whom he had been 
brought in contact. 

But for this, he might certainly-have consid- 
ered the inner world of Berenzoff as a guiet 
and remarkably well-ordered one. 

So long as he was obeyed, to his serfs the old 
man was not a cruel master. Monsieur Henri 
de Chateaupers would have been his guest for 


months without suspecting his autocratic abso- 
lutism. He would have flirted with Catharine 
Dolgorouki and gambled with her husband and 
Paul Dimitry—the Boyard was an exception to 


the usual lust for high play which characterizes 
the Muscovite noble—and believed in the ex- 
ternal appearance offered him by the habits of 
the family. 

Breakfast had barely concluded, when the 
countess reminded him that he had placed him- 
self at her disposal for the morning. 

The French gentleman had not forgotten it. 

In another hour, their horses had been 
brought round to the door of the rambling old 
manor-house. 

Dolgorouki lifted her to her saddle. 

She looked round. 


‘* What is the meaning of this ?”” she imperi- 
ously demanded, speaking to her husband, as 
she glanced at the four serfs who were in at- 


tendance, in addition to one of her own Cos- 
sacks and the Moujik Ivan. 

“Your father ordered them to mount and ac- 
company you.” 

“The Boyard forgets himself.” 

When she uttered these four words—sharply 
and incisively pronounced—her brow was con- 
tracte’, and two fiery red spots blazed upon 
either cheek. Previously to this, it might have 
puzzled the Parisian to detect any family re- 


semblance to old Dimitry. The lines of her 
countenance and the sparkle of her hazel eyes 
had enough similarity to him, now, at all events, 


to have asserted her relationship. 
** Call Ivan !” 


None of the serfs stirred. 

They knew whom she demanded. Quite as 
clearly, they anticipated a scene. Nor was any 
of them desirous to offer himself as the con- 


ductor to the electricity with which they felt 
that the clouds around them were charged. 

De Chateaupers dismounted, . 

‘* No—Monsieur /e Comte!” Then she turned 
to her husband. ‘Do you go—Sapichy !” 

The Russian looked as if he would have pre- 
ferred leaving his mission in the hands of him 
who had volunteered it. She then bent for- 
ward and whispered rapidly in his ear. Dolgo- 
rouki, unwillingly enough, to all appearance, 
complied with her wish. 

Shortly afterward old Dimitry appeared. 

He was about to speak, but as his lips parted, 
she addressed him sharply in Russian. 

‘Does the daughter of Ivan Dimitry require 
‘spies’ at her horse’s heels ?” 

86 ¢ Spies’ !” 

“T have said it.” 

An angry retort had evidently risen to the 
tongue of the Boyard. But as it did so, his 
eye fell upon the young Frenchman. Witha 
resolute struggle of his will, he smoothed out 
the passionate expression which was already 
wrinkling his countenance. 

““My guest "—he said gravely—* shall not a 
second time see Ivan Dimitry forget his pres- 
ence.” 

Turning to the mounted attendants, he gave 
then a brief order, and in another instant, the 
serfs, who had been in readiness to accompany 
them—with the exception of the Moujik and 
Dolgorouki’s Cossack—had disappeared in the 
direction of the stables. 

* Are you satisfied ?” 

* Perfectly so”—replied the countess. 

Waving her hand with an affectionate gesture 
of triumph to her husband, she tapped the old 
man lightly upon the arm with her riding-whip, 
and shaking her rein, galloped off. When the 
count was again mounting, he heard the Boy- 
ard muttering within his beard. 

“Ass that I am”—were the words. “I for- 
get that Catharine is no longer a Dimitry—save 
in temper and will.” 

The atmosphere of that August morning was 
pleasantly fresh aid bracing—exceptionally so, 


in this portion of Russia. A pearly mist over- 
spread the lower part of the wooded landscape 
which lay before them, broken by the rising 
knoll of an occasional hill, and purpled by the 
distance. When the look of the count wan- 
dered round, he felt the keen inspiration of 
that fresh air. For the last few days, the tem- 
perature had been hot and stifling. He rode 
on at a rapid pace, in order to rejoin Catharine 
Dolgorouki. Possibly, he may have been sur- 


prised to see the imperative manner in which 


she had rejected the attendance of her father’s 
serfs, and to hear the epithet which she had ap- 
plied to them. What did that matter to him? 


Moreover, he may have been slightly curious as 


to her destination. But, most certainly, at the 
moment, he did not suspect tn the remotest de- 
gree, where the termination of their morning 
ride might be. Nevertheless, he had not ‘or- 
gotten the blue-eyed peasant, nor that which 
he had promised her. 








His self-unowned love precluded all possi- 
bility of this. 

Indeed, he had determined, since his in- 
creased infimacy with the countess—remem- 
bering what Fiodorowna had told him—to 
enlist her sympathies, and had been revolving, 
when he reached her side, the manner in which 
it might be most expedient for him to com- 
mence the campaign which he meditated. As 
he slightly checked Starbeam, the wife of Sa- 
pichy Dolgorouki turned to him. 

“You have again assisted—Count Henri! at 
a strange scene.” 

De Chateaupers bowed. 

“Of course, you must have been astonished 
to hear me apply such an unpleasant title to 
the serfs of my father?” 

The young Frenchman attempted an abne- 
gatory reply, but she continued : 

“Do not deny it. You were so.” 

He knew not what answer to make her, and, 
after a brief pause, she again continued— 

“It is one of the unpleasant parts of our 
national life, that ‘ espionage ’—only politically 
employed in England, Germany and your own 
country—is the Russian rule ofexistence. The 
‘spy’ is universal. Sapichy Dolgorouki, my 
most excellent husband, is a spy on behalf of 
Biron, Wolinski, the most gracious Tsarina, or 
any one else from whose favor and power he 
can make the advantage which may be repre- 
sented by the fraction of acopek. Paul Dimitry 
is a‘ spy’ upon his father, for himself, and upon 
every one else for any one he thinks it expe- 
dient to oblige. My father pays his spies, too. 
In the present case they would have been 
cheaply bought—by a bottle or two of Russian 
brandy. Even I—Catharine Dolgorouki, nee 
Dimitry ”—it was with an accent of bitter pride 
that she uttered her present and former name— 
‘‘am more than half a ‘spy’ myself.” 

When she said the last words, she laughed 
with a comical expression of contempt, which 
Henri de Chateaupers felt more than half re- 
deemed the shame of her scornful avowal. 

He said so—phrasing it somewhat more 
smoothly. 

“You are wrong,” she ejaculated, mockingly. 
“The ‘spy’ is ingrained in me, as in them. 
Have I not already learned that you lingered 
in the house of the Starost of Yerkowa for 
nearly two days.” 

The count started. 

“ Why, Ivan and Paul Dimitry both know it.” 

‘“*T myself mentioned it to the Boyard.” 

* But not how long your visit had lasted”— 
she replied, with graceful malice. “ He had to 
learn that from Mailowitz.” 

“Your interest in me—madame, lays me 
under a deep obligation,” he replied, stiffly. 

“You must not be annoyed with me—my 
friend”—she said, extending the hand which 
carried her riding-whip, and placing it gently 
upon the arm of the count. 

“Does she mean to make love to me ?”” he 
thought within himself, as his flesh thrilled 
under the caressing action. 

Nor, indeed, would he have objected. 

Then, as at all times, love was much more 
material than the pen of the scribe is accus- 
tomed to depict it. From the days of Helen, 
Aspasia and Phryne to those of the Honorable 
Mrs. Lais Triplehook, or pretty little Kitty 
Thousandlove, the flesh has had the mastery 
over man. It will, in all probability, be so 
until he turns the leaf at the close of his last 
chapter. Monsieur de Chateaupers may have 
felt a deep passion for the blue-eyed peasant— 
Nay ! he doubtless did. Why should he not find 
room in his heart for the hazel eyes of one or 
half a dozen more stray fancies? It or they, 
would merely have occupied his heart more 
fully. 

However, the next words of Catharine Dolgo- 
rouki damped out his momentary dream. 

“In the dwelling of the Starost of Yerkowa 
you met with a—why should I not call her so? 
—a friend of mine—Fiodorowna. She is the 
niece of Mailowitz.” 

It was a strange epithet for the daughter of 
the Boyard to apply to one of her father’s serfs. 
The French count felt this, brief as his resi- 
dence in Russia had been. His fancy of the 
past few moments also embarrassed him. Had 
he been older, it is probable that life would 
have outgrown all such delicacy of feeling. 

‘* Madame, I did "—he said, after a somewhat 
long pause. 

Catharine Dolgorouki turned to the Cossack. 

“Keep behind us some hundred yards, and 
see that we are not followed.” 

“Tf the mistress should be ?” 

“ You will at once let her know.” 

The Cossack drew in his bridle, and paused 
in the road like a statue. 

“‘Has your Moujik wit ?” 

“T think so”—answered Henri de Chateau- 
pers. 

“ What is his name ?” 

“ Ivan ” 

“Tyan!” she cried. “Come here.” 

The Moujik approached her. 

“When we arrive in sight of the house of 
Mailowitz, pass behind the village of Yerkowa. 
You will find a small road—a mere by-path— 
but sufficient for a horse to follow. Remain 
there and watch. What you see that you be- 
lieve we would know—come and tell us.” 

The eyes of the serf brightened, as he again 
fell behind them. He had scented silver. 

“You see,” she said, as she and the French 
count rode on—“I am already teaching you 
the trade of the ‘spy.’ ” 

For some paces both were silent. Then she 
once more spoke— 

“ Henri de Chateaupers—you pretend to love 
this girl.” When he heard his companion say 
this, his brow fell gloomily, and yet he would 
not deny the word which had irritated him. 
Real love for a serf would have seemed too 
preposterous—while he was talking with an 
eqnal. Let it then pass for pretense! The 
quick observation of the wife of Dolgorouki 
had, however, seen that momentary annoyance, 
as was evident from her next words, when she 





coatinied. “Well, perhaps, you do love her. 
So does Paul!” 

* You know that, too?” 

“What can the master’s, or the son of the 
master’s love, do for the serf who does not love 
him, save crush her into the very dirt ?” 

** By heaven ! you are right”—he replied, 

** She does not love Paul.” 

“That were scarcely possible, madame !” 

“T know it. At present, the will of the Boy- 
ard stands between her and a destiny she 
shrin m with loathing.” 

With a precise, and therefore a merciless 
logic, the words of Catharine Dolgorouki had 
stripped from the position of all the parties the 
husk of that romance—and there was much— 
which may have covered it. 

She went on speaking. 

“T love the girl. You”—when she said this, 
her eyes glanced scrutinizingly into those of her 
companion—“ well! yes! you do sotoo. And 
then my father Ivan Dimitry—to complicate 
matters—loves her also.” 

With the sudden jerk of the count on the 
bridle rein and his impatient movement in the 
saddle, Starbeam was irritated. For the next 
minute or two, Henri was occupied in con- 
trolling the Arab’s impatience. When he had 
done so, he turned to the countess and gave 
shape to a reflection answering her last words. 

“*T could have sworn it.” 

The hazel eyes of Catharine Dolgorouki ex- 
panded with astonishment. Immediately after- 
ward she was almost convulsed with laughter. 

“Retain that look, let me pray you, my dear 
friend”—she cried, impetuously. ‘“ Murder, and 
the whole of the seven deadly sins, are written 
in it. It is too droll. May St. Nicolas be blessed 
for allowing my poor eyes to see it.” Suddenly 
checking herself as she saw the young man’s 
lowering brow, she continued—“ you must par- 
don me, but the love of Ivan Dimitry for the 
serf he owns, is not such as yours or Paul’s.” 
The French nobleman winced as he heard him- 
self thus coupled. Again, the eyes of the count- 
ess overran with merriment. ‘ Why, on his 
last birthday, he returned thanks—or, ought to 
have done so—for having passed his seventy- 
ninth year.” 

As the fair young countess put it, the thing 
really seemed absurd. 

However, Henri de Chateaupers had heard 
of and seen loves more strange than that of the 
white-haired Boyard for the innocent beauty of 
his serf. Catharine Dolgorouki saw that he 
was yet unconvinced. She said to him sud- 
denly— 

“You are a man—Monsieur de Chateaupers 
—with good blood in your veins. Could you 
lie 7” 

‘*No—Madame Dolgorouki !” 

In replying to the question she had put to 
him, the young pride flushed redly in his face. 

‘*T am a woman, but born a Dimitry.” 

Her look rivaled his own, in its frank truth. 

“T will believe what you tell me.” 

“There are reasons why such a love as you 
have fancied, is impossible.” 

“ And these——” 

“T dare not explain them.” 

They were both silent for a short space of 
time, during which the French nobleman’s 
head was crooped, so that she could not read 
the expression of his features. Then he looked 
up, and extended his hand to the countess. 

‘Had you said you were a Dolgorouki, 
madame, I might not have given you my faith.” 

Taking his outstretched hand, she grasped it. 

“ We shall be bons camarades, then.” 

Slight and frail as she was, the manner, as 
well as the expression, was more that of a 
man than woman. 

“ And you promise me your assistance.” 

* Not yet.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“ Wait and hope.” 

They had now arrived at the village. Turn- 
ing to the Moujik, the countess pointed, across 
the closely-grown firs behind it, to the scarcely 
visible track she had alluded to, 

Ivan obeyed her implied order. 

Shortly after, they were passing through the 
huts of Yerkowa, when at the door of the 
kabak they saw a horse standing. It had been 
well groomed, and its trappings showed that it 
did not belong to one of the tillers of the soil. 
Henri de Chateaupers concluded that it had 
come from the stables of Berenzoff. His com- 
panion knew that it had. 

Her brow knit, as her brother appeared in the 
doorway of the kabak, 

Since the day when he announced his sister’s 
arrival to the Boyard, Paul Dimitry had ex- 
erted sufficient control over himself, not to ap- 
pear offensive to the old man. He seemed to 
attempt no such control now. 

“* You ride early and far—sister of mine !” 

* As you have done—Paul !” 

“ Why should I not ?” 

‘There is no reason.” 

“ And were go you—Katinka ?” 

The diminutive, in the tone he employed it 
in, was an insult. As such, the countess re- 
ceived it. 

“To see a dear friend !” 

“Tn the house of the Starost, Mailowitz ?” 

“Tt may be.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shrilly laughed the Russian. 
“The wife of Sapichy Dolgorouki makes friends 
with the serfs of Ivan Dimitry. One day, not 
long from the present, her friend may be 
the——” 

The foul word he was about to shape was 
quelled on his lips by the smart and direct blow 
of the riding-whip of the countess. At first he 
recoiled, and then, with a yell of rage, he leaped 
toward her. His hand had already clutched 
her bridle, when a vigorous grasp—it almost 
seemed to his startled sense, that of a giant— 
seizedt him by the collar of his coat, and lifted 
him from the ground. 

In the moment following, he was sprawling 
on the steps of the kabak, among the startled 
women of the village. 

He had forgotten that Henri de Chateaupers 
had been near his sister. 





“Do you know whom you have touched?” 
he exclaimed, struggling to his feet. 

“One who may be found whenever you will 
—Paul Dimitry !” 

The countess held out her hand once more to 
him. ‘ Bon camarade !” she said, “I have de- 
cided.” 

She struck her horse with the whip—her 
companion had not seen her use it before she 
had crushed the opprobrious word on her bro- 
ther’s lip—galloping in the direction of the 
Starost’s dwelling. The French gentleman fol- 
lowed her. 








NEWS BREVITIES. 
Muskrat skins are currency in the Far 
West. 


Swrrzertanp has 394 newspapers, of which 
46 are dailies. 


A necro has just died in Brazil at the age 
of 150 years. 


Paris talks of free doctors, with salaries 
paid by the city. 


A Nationa Emicration Leacue has been 
formed in England, 


Krvpr’s iron foundrymen ate 52,000 pounds 
of horse last year. 


Ir is proposed to establish a school of de- 
sign in Jacksonville, Ill. 


Snap in the Wilmington market are worth 
two dollars and a half a pair. 


SreamBoats on the American plan are to 
be introduced on Lake Geneva, Switzerland. 


OLLIvIER proposes to charge 100,000 francs 
for the privilege of fighting a duel in France. 


San Jose, Cal., with 10,000 population, is 
the third city in the State in point of numbers, 


Tue use of volatile oils for illuminating pur- 
poses at military posts has been forbidden. 


Tue principal owner of the Veuve Cliquot 
wine-cellars is not a widow, but an old maid of 65, 


In Troy they arrested a man the other day 
“for making sarcastic remarks to and of the police. 


In France there is 1 Jew to 240 of the pop- 
ulation ; in England, 1 to 728 ; and in Austria, 1 to 31. 


A Crxcinnatr paper, trying to defend some- 
wee, calls them “as far above reproach as Potiphar’s 
wife.’ 

Tur largest span of any truss bridge in the 
Upet States is that across the Ohio River at Louis- 

e. 


Tue fire in the High Stile colliery, Eng- 
ee, which took place September last, is still smol- 
ering. 


Or the one hundred and thirty-two custom- 
houses in England, sixty-six are an actual loss to the 
country. 


Tue Government officers have seized 
200,000 cigars, the property of Campbell & Spore, of 
Nashville. 

Tue newspaper carriers and the periodical 


and paper dealers of Boston have formed a protective 
association. 


O. L. O. Hucss, a colored editor, has been 
admitted to the Editorial Convention of Pennsylvania 
as @ member. 


A vest of five shillings so preyed u 
mind of an English soldier that he blew out 
with his musket. 


Tur House Committee on Naval Affairs 
have under consideration the bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of the navy. 


A Priapevruta professor has taken 100 
dogs to experiment on ‘in the matter of cures for 


n the 
brains 


wounds of the intestines. 
Tuere is a general shaking-up of Missis- 
sippi newspapers. Many are changing not only own- 


ers and politics, but names, 


Tue population of St. Petersburgh on the 
10th of mber last was 667,026, of which 376,523 
was male, and 290,503 female. 


Tue treasure product of the State of Ne- 
vada last year was $13,815,000, of which $3,154,000 
were from the White Pine Mines. 

Tue total amount of coal consumed in this 
country in 1869 was 20,839,014 tons. In England, in 
1868, 103,141,157 tons were used. 

Tue Internal Revenue assessments in Kan- 


sas during January, 1870, show an increase of 100 per 
cent, over the same month in 1869, 


An Iowa man recently got drunk, and 
stuffed a $150 roll of bills in his horse’s mouth, and 
compelled the poor animal to swallow them. 


Tue price of gas in Sacramento, Cal., has 


just been reduced from $8 per 1,000 feet to $7, and on 


the 1st of May it is to be further reduced to $6. 


In 1845, the Cumberland coal trade 
amounted to 24,653 tons. In 1869 it was 1,882,669 
tons, an increase of 1,858,006 tons in twenty-four 
years. 


Tue inundation of the Nile has this year 
taken the proportions of a flood. It was never known 
to be so high, and has caused damage to the extent of 
nearly $40,000,000. 


Tue Massachusetts General Court having 
failed to pass the customary appropriation bill, the 
clerks at the State House in Boston are in troable 
about their salaries. 


A REsoLuTION has been offered in the Geor- 

Legislature to open negotiations with Tennessee 

‘or the cession of Chattanooga and its immediate sur- 
roundings to the former State. 


A rerriric tornado passed over Virginia, 
Nevada, on the 9th inst. ; houses were unroofed, 
chimneys blown down, and several persons seriously 
injured, One man was killed. 


Tue Missouri Senate has passed the bill for 
the withdrawal of all the Missouri State bonds in the 
National Bank of Commerce of New York, and for the 
payment of all overdue coupons, 


Tue Quebec “ Mercury ” says that it is pro- 
posed to buy American silver in Canada at five per 
cent., and sell it to the United States, and that $1,000, - 
000 in half and quarter pieces have been ordered. 


A Cairornta paper reioices that even if 
the new county of Donner is set up, Nevada County 
will retain Humbug, Gouge Ey Dog, You Bet, 
and a few other uniquely- localities, though it 
will lose “‘ God’s Country.” 


Severat hundred barrels of whisky were 
seized at San Francisco by the revenue authorities 
during the past few days, on the same ground that 
the 2,500 barrels were seized in August last. Jobbers 
have refused to purchase the whisky until the matter 
is legally settled. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT.—-HAULING LUMBER IN THE SIERRA NEVADA.—¥FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
OVERLAND SCENES. 


By THomas W. Knox. 

Inthe old days of overland travel by ox-wagon, 
the emigrant thought he was pretty wel! on his 
journey when he reached Humboldt River. 
Though the railway now skirts the bank of the 
stream, the ‘‘ prairie schooner,”.as the canvas- 
covered wagons are facetiously called, has not 
altogether disappeared. A glance at the picture 
will show the wagon creeping slowly along the 
old road, while the locomotive drags its burden 
upon the iron track of the new. The cafion of 
the Humboldt is a picturesque locality and re- 
minds the traveler of the passage through the 
Weber Cafion, a view of which has already 
been given. The scene 
has, however, a greater 
air of desolation, as the 
mountains on either side 
are in many places cov- 
ered with the sage bush- 
es that have extended 
their domain from the 
plains. On the Rocky 
Mountain range the sage 
bush rarely goes beyond 
the 1éw ridges and foot 
hills, but on the western 
side of the continent it 
is more ambitious, Hum- 
boldt River was in for- 
mer days-#he ne of 
several encotnters be- 
tween cmigrants and the 
Indians, and many per- 
sons now living in the 
West can tell thrilling 
stories of their adven- 
tures. But since the 
completion of the rail- 
way the Indians of that 
region have been in no 
way troublesome, and 
seem to regard the 
smoke-horse with a 
great deal of venera- 
tion. 

One of them explained 
recently to a traveler 
who drew him into con- 
versation, that a beast 
which could run on 
wheels, and ate nothing 
‘but wood, was quite be- 
yond his comprehension, 
and he wanted nothing 
to do with him. 

On the Pacific Rail- 
way, as on all «ther 
railways, the . locomo- 
tives will not do their 
work unless properiy 
supplied with fuel and 
water. In several lo- 
calities along the route, 
especially in Wyoming, 
coal has been discover- 
ed, and is being utilized. 
In some parts of the 
plains the water con- 
tains so much alkali as 
to be injurious to the 
boilers of the engines, 
and as these wastes often 





extend a great many miles, a water train moves 
along the road daily and supplies the sta- 
tions. 

Where fresh water can be obtained wells 
have been dug, and the pumping is done by wind- 
mills, though in some localities the wind cannot 
be relied upon to do the work. On the old over- 
land road the water for the teams was some- 
times carried fifty or sixty miles, and was very 
economically used. The emigrants over these 
regions often suffered greatly from thirst, or 
what was equally bad, from drinking alkali 
water. 
pressed by thirst, and when they swallow it 
they generally swell up and die. 

In the Sierra Nevada Mountains there is an 
abundance of wood, but very often there is 
great difficulty in making roads to bring it to 
the places where it is wanted. To remedy this 
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Cattle refuse to drink it until severely | 


| 


difficulty, the company erects wood-siides along | laborers, as the latter are more cautions, and 


the mountains, and the force of gravitation 


| carries the wood along at a very rapid rate. 


The wood-slide is simply an inclined plane, | 


from two to four or five feet wide, constructed 
of ordinary plank. Its sides are about six 
inches in height, to keep the wood from going 
over and stopping on the way, and the planks 
forming the sides and bottom are joined in such 
a way that the sticks will not strike against the 
ends, and so batter them to pieces. The slide 
is built up the side of a mountain, and all the 
wood within a convenient distance is cut and 
thrown into it. The sticks descend with great 
velocity, and are piled in a confused mass at the 
lower end. Occasionally persons are killed or 
severely injured by being struck by these de- 
scending missiles. Accidents happen more 
frequently to white men than to the Chinese 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT.—HUMBOLDT RIVER AND CANON.—FROM A SEETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


generally keep out of danger, if possible. 

Most of these wood-slides are short, gener- 
ally less than a mile in length, but sometimes 
| they are carried to a much greater distance. 
Some of them are three or four miles long, and 
deliver large quantities of wood, at no expense 
| beyond the labor of cutting and carrying to the 
| slide. This system of carrying wood has been 
| in use for years in the West, and is by no means 
unknown in Northern New York. The first 
| that was ever known in California was in the 
early days of the gold-mining excitement, when 
lumber for building purposes commanded high 
| prices. A couple of enterprising speculators 
| secured a tract of woodland near the Sacra- 
| mento River, but so situated that it would cost 
a great deal of money to make a passable road. 
They carried the machinery for a saw-mill to 
the locality, and then set 
ft up. As fast as they 
cut out the lumber they’ 
used it in constructing 
a slide or flume to the 
river, a distance of four 
or five miles. The 
stream that moved the 
mill was turned into the 
flume, and furnished an 
excellent waterway for 
the planks, They were 
slid through it one after 
another, and shot into 
the river, where they 
were formed into rafts 
for transportation to the 
places where wanted. 
One day an intoxicated 
man-of-all-work indulg- 
ed in a slide down the 
flume on the upper sur- 
face of a wide and short 
plank. He went from 
one end to the other at 
a speed greater than 
that of the best railway 
train, and was not at all 
damaged by the journey, 
though the shock he re- 
ceived by being dumped 
into the river at the end 
of the flume completely 
sohered him, and re- 
moved all desire to re- 

peat the experiment. 
For moving lumber in 
the Sierras these in- 
clined planes are not 
available, as the great 
size of the logs would 
very soon break the 
slides in pieces. Timber 
for the snow-sheds of 
the Central Pacific Rail- 
way was cut in the 
mountains, and drawn 
by oxen over the rough- 
est kind of roads, which 
would appall an East- 
ern teamster. It was not 
unusual for the teams 
to become hopelessly 
stuck, when the drivers 
were compelled to leave 
the logs, and were lucky 
to get away with their 
wagons. Once in & 
while a team went over 
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NEW YORK CITY.— PHELAN AND COLLENDER’S BILLIARD-TABLE MANUFACTORY, EXTENDING FROM THIRTY-SIXTH TO THIRTY-SEVENTH 


a precipice, and was lost, but this was not very 
often. 

On one of the hills near the Carson River a 
team was one day rolled into the water, and 
carried down the stream. By a .lucky acci- 
dent, the oxen were detached from the wagon, 
and after paddling a couple of miles in a dis- 
tracted condition, were brought to land without 
injwy. 





MESSRS. PHELAN & COLLEN- 
DER’S BILLIARD-TABLE MANU- 
FACTORY. 

THE west side of New York city is noted for 
its mammoth workshops, peculiar to the me- 


tropolis, and conspicuous among them is one 
that can readily be seen by the voyageur on the 





Hudson River. This imposing building is the 
manufactory of the leading billiard-table mak- 
ers of the United States, Messrs. Phelan & Col- 
lender, whose warerooms are at.No. 738 Broad- 
way. It is five stories high, and covers an area 
of 100 feet in breadth, by 200 in length. The 
main building alone is thrice the size of any 
other billiard-table manufactory in the world, 
and the improved machinery therein is capable 


NEW YORK CITY.—PHELAN AND COLLENDER’S BILLIARD-TABLE WAREROOMS, 738 BROADWAY. 





STREET, NEAR TENTH AVENUE. 


of turning out four times the number of tables, 
In the manufacture of billiard-tables, about 
the construction of which there should be the 
utmost nicety, a dozen different classes of me- 
chanics are employed. To describe in detail 
the various processes which the billiard-table 
has to pass through before it can be put up ina 
public saloon or a gentleman's parlor would re- 
quire several columns of space. 
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The woods used in the construction of bil- 
Nard-tables are mahogany, walnut, birch, laurel, 
maple, ash, oak, satinwood and rosewood. 
The average value of the lumber used yearly 
at this manufactory alone is $100,000. As soon 
as received it is conveyed on trucks to the saws, 
and cut into broad-rails, heads, stretchers, 
cushion-rails and bed-frames. After remain- 
ing on the first floor as long as possible, which 
is until required to replace stock, the blocks 
and strips are transferred to the elevator, and 
raised to the floor above. Here the wood is 
piled up, and remains to complete the season- 
ing process begun down-stairs, As soon as it 
has beseme thoroughly seasoned, it passes 
through the several machines, all on the same 
floor, used for planing, boring, molding and 
grooving, and then the elevator takes it to the 
third floor, on which there is at all times stuff 
for five hundred tables, Although the wood, 
when it reaches this floor, is sufficiently sea- 
soned for use, the invariable rule is to allow it 
to remain until the lots which preceded it, and 
are of course older, are wholly exhausted. The 
tenoning and mortising machines are on this 
floor, and also a novel scroll-saw, newly in- 
vented. Here, too, the veneers are stored, the 
value of this kind of stock always on hand 
ranging from $5,000 to $10,000. After being 
mortised, etc., the wood is transferred to the 
fourth floor, where the heads are made, the 
veneers put on the different rails, and all the 
cabinetwork performed. After the table has 
been set up, and before the cushion-rails are 
polished, they are sent to the cushioning de- 
partment, on the third floor. The cushions are 
then put on, and covered with muslin, after 
which the rails are taken to the varnishing 
room, As soon as the varnish has dried, the 
rails are returned to the cushion-room, and the 
cushions covered with fine green cloth. The 
cushion is Phelan & Collender’s latest improve- 
ment, patented November 26, 1867, in both 
England and France, as well’ as the United 
States, and now being exclusively used upon 
the tables of seven established manufacturers, 
The manufacture of this cushion, which com- 
bines great elasticity and speed with the most 
accurate reflective power, is one of the most 
delicate processes known to the arts. As re- 
gards durability, this cushion stands pre-emi- 
nent. 


LOVE AND REASON. 


“For we that love, ah! we love so blindly— 
Philip, my king, ” 

AS THESE words were uttered, a pair of soft, 
dark eyes locked coquettishly up into the pale, 
earnest face of a young gentleman who, in 
dressing-gown and slippers, was evidently play- 
ing the part of invalid. Both expression and 
intonation were perfect. There was a touch- 
ing pathos about the melodiously-modulated 
voice which went straight to the listener's 
heart, although he evidently tried to conceal 
all emotion. The poem was finished, the book 
closed, and a little hand, upon which a solitaire 
diamond sparkled and scintillated, shyly found 
a resting-place in the larger palm of her lover. 

“ For we that love, ah! we love so blindly,” 
repeated the invalid, with a sigh. “ That 
true, Clara. Love cannot always have its seat 
in reason. Some of the truest love in the 
world is unreasonable. They ask us to have 
our worship in reason, who submit that for 
everything we should have proof. I love you, 
and more unreasonably than any man ever 
loved in the world, because realizing that you 
do not fully reciprocate, It is madness! Still, 
‘we that love, love so blindly—Clara, my 
queen.’” 

“Why, Philip, you are strangely unjust. If 
you were not ill, and entitled to an invalid’s 
privileges, I should spoil my eyes with a good 
cry; but I will wait until you are well, and 
then, if you dare insinuate such a thing, I will— 
oh, I do not know what I will do—something 
desperate, at all events.” 

** Your very flippancy proves the truth of my 
statement ; and then again, Clara, if you were 
confined to the house by illness, do you suppose 
I could find any pleasure at the theatre or 
opera’? do you suppose I could experience a 
moment's peace even away from your side ?” 

“Now, Phil, what is the use talking about 
that? You know the circumstances were pe- 
culiar. It was an invitation of long standing, 
and I should have offended an old and valued 
friend had I refused.” And the voice of the 
young lady took on an injured tone, which she 
evidently supposed would have the desired 
melting effect ; but he kept on : 

“Yes, and lost an opportunity of displaying 
your new ermine and diamonds. I understand 
it all perfectly, dear ; and yet I love you.” 

Philip Delmaine, on a visit to his betrothed, 
Miss Clara Evans, had been taken suddenly ill, 
and was just now in that peculiar stage of con- 
valescence when the least inattention seemed 
especially annoying ; and truth compels us to 
state that he, had had good and sufficient rea- 
sons for the feelings which prompted the utter- 
ance of the above remarks. 

“Ts that you, Grace ?” inquired Clara, with- 
out looking up, a8 a new-comer entered the 
apartment. “I hope you have a few moments’ 
leisure. I promised Kate to go down to 
Stewart's with her this afternoon, and assist her 
in making her winter purchases ; so do try and 
entertain Phil. I give you fair warning, 
though—he is awful cross.” 

The warm crimson rushed to the neck and 
brow of the young lady thus addressed, but she 
answered pleasantly : 

“If I can be of any service to Mr. Delmaine, 
I shall be only too glad to remain during your 
absence.” 

“Now, Phil, be a good little boy, and I'll 
bring you some nice taffy.” Aiud the volatile 
maiden bent over the chair, and imprinted a 
kiss upon the upturned lips, and then danced 
out of the room. Philip Delmaine sighed as 
the door closed, and then turning to the young 
lady, who stood evidently undecided as to her 
welcome, said : 











“Clara has been to me from Miss 
Muloch’s exquisite volume of poems. Won't 
you favor me by selecting something ?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Delmaine, but not from that 
book. Let’s have something jolly. What do 
you say to Hood’s “ Bachelor’s Dream.” And 
Grace read the lines with inimitable force and 
drollery. 

“T sup I ought to laugh,” said Phil, 
musingly. ‘ You certainly rendered the poem 
finely, but, upon my word, it has given me the 
blues, and I will tell you why. So mong men 
have similar dreams—waking dreams, to be 
sure, but none the less reliable—and they take 
no notice of them, and finally drift along into 
lives of misery and wretchedness unutterable. 
What do you think of these inward premoni- 
tions, these qualms of conscience, sometimes 80 
entirely unexplainable ?” 

“I believe, sir, they should always be 
heeded.” And the reader laid aside her book, 
and looked her companion full in the face. “I 
believe, sir, that the man or woman who is not 
governed by these keen, these more than 
keen, these intuitions, which sometimes, I be- 
lieve, are angels’ voices sent to guide and direct 
us, must of a necessity reap the consequences 
of such negligence. If we all were to act up 
to our highest convictions of duty, we should 
not go very far agtray, I think.” 

‘“*Then you believe in carrying reason into 
affairs of the heart, do you?” inquired Phil, 
without looking up. 

‘*Most of all there. That men and women 
do not listen to the voice of reason in these 
matters is attributable the wretchedness of ill- 
assorted marriages, and that disgrace upon our 
civilization which all high-minded persons de- 
plore—divorce, But excuse me, Mr. Delmaine. 
Please select something, and I will read. I 
had no idea of being tempted into delivering 
a@ sermon.” 

The two hours passed quickly. Philip, fasci- 
nated though he was by the beautiful Clara, 
had scarcely missed her, and was compelled to 
acknowledge the superiority of this intellectual 
entertainment over any that Clara had been 
able to offer him; and yet Grace Carter was 
only a poor relative, whom Clara’s father and 
mother sheltered and fed for the equivalent 
she could furnish in sewing, and teaching the 
younger members of the family. 

“A girl of great culture, and exceedingly 
high-toned,” was Philip’s mental criticism, as 
the young lady took her departure. ‘I wish 
Clara understood herself as thoroughly, and 
could converse like her. But, ah, me ! we that 
love—ah ! we love so blindly. I don’t care so 
much about intellectual gifts, after all, if the 
heart is only right. A fellow ought to be sure 
of that.” 

Philip Delmaine leaned back in his chair, 
and endeavored to reason himself out of the 
strangely suspicious frame of mind into which 
he had fallen ever since he became an inmate 
of the Evans family ; but it was no use. He, 
however, dismissed the subject by deciding 
that, like all ardent and enthusiastic lovers, he 
expected too much of the woman of his choice. 
Clara would finally settle down, and become 
home-loving and matronly. With these thoughts 
uppermost, our young gentleman, for the first 
time since his ilin crossed the hall and en- 
tered the library, with the intention of select- 
ing a book and returning immediately. Loud 
talk in the next room attracted his attention. 

TJ don’t care,” said a voice he recognized as 
that of his betrothed. “Do you suppose I am 
going to be such a confounded simpleton as to 
stay poked up in that room all the afternoon 
with a sick man? I should hate the best and 
richest man in the world if he should be often 
ill.” 

“Do you suppose, Clara, that you love Mr. 
Delmaine at any time, sick or well?” inquired 
her companion, which Philip soon discovered 
to be Grace. 

“No, I don’t think I do. I think, if I oare 
at all for any man, that man is Charlie Swan. 
Oh! don’t he sing divinely! Do you know I 
had to keep hushing him up this afternoon for 
fear Phil would hear his voice. Oh! it is mag- 
nificent! Wouldn’t he be raving if he knew I 
hadn’t stepped foot out of the house this after- 
noon. I think I must be a natural diplomat.” 

“Call things by their right names,” replied 
Grace, in deep, earnest tones. ‘Say natural 
liar, and you will have come nearer the truth. 
How can you be ty of such falsehood ? 
How can you delibérately deceive an honora- 
ble, truth-loving, high-minded man? If you 
do not love him, why don’t you tell him so ?” 

“Shouldn’t I be a fool? Why, he is rich, 
and handsome, belongs to upper-tendom, has 
an elegant establishment, and all the girls are 
dead in love with him, and he is fond of me. 
What difference does it make who a woman 
marries? I intend to flirt and have just as 
good a time after I am married as I do now, 
and woe betide the man who plays cold or fever 
on me. Anything under the light of the sun 
but asick man. Bah!” 

“You are both heartless and unprincipled, 
Clara Evans, and I am ashamed of you.” 

** And so am I,” came from a rich bass in the 
adjoining apartment, 

“Mercy! That's Phil,” said Clara, endeavor- 
ing to escape. 

Philip, pale, but perfectly self-possessed, 
stood in the presence of the guilty girl. 

“Clara,” he said, “I have heard every word 
of your conversation, and thank God, from the 
depths of a grateful heart, that my eyes were 
opened before it was too late. The foolish 
dream is past,” and, without another word, 
left the apartment. 

A half hour after, Philip Delmaine and lug- 

e were driven to the nearest hotel. 

Friendship between Philip and Grace gradu- 
ally ripened into love, and not many months 
after, a marriage was solemnized between the 
two, which bids fair to be a happy one, because 
founded on mutual respect and esteem. 

Hare ‘em, scare ‘em affairs—Modern chi- 
gnons. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 
Eanty pearl—Babies’ teeth. 
Men who dot the i’s—Pugilists. 
Tue pale of society—The blondes, 
A man “fall of promise "—.A godfather. 


A nos by any other name would smell as 
well. 


Rotzrna stock—Capital invested in bowling 
alleys. 


Waar is the form of an escaped parrot? A 
Polly-gone. 


A POST-MORTEM examination— Opening a 
dead letter. 


A romance of the middle ages—An old 
maid's love-letter. 


Asszssorns of Internal Revenue—Wives who 
rifle their sleeping husbands’ pockets. 


Way are kisses like creation? Because they 
are made out of nothing, but prove to be very good. 


Can Moore’s description of the outcast Peri 
in — Rookh” be called an ex-peri-meant in 
poetry 


**THere is good slaying out here this sea- 
son,” said an of frontiersman, as he scalped his fif- 
teenth Indian. 


C1tT1res sprng up like mushrooms “ out 
West. A traveler at icago, finding that all the 
hoteis were full, guessed “that he would sleep out on 
the prairie.” is accordingly he did, and found, 
when he awoke in the morning, that a hotel had 
been built over him. 


A new physiological discovery has been made 
by a young man—namely, that the pulse of young 
ladies generally beats stronger in the palm of the hand 
than at the wrist. As to more elderly females, even 
little boys know by stern experience that the palm of 
the maternal hand beats awful strong. 


A Poet, too truthful to live long, once wrote 
of Fashion : 
« af braced my aunt against a board, 
To make her straight and tall ; 
They laced her up, they starved 
To make her light and small. 
They pinched her feet, they i her hair, 
They screwed it up with pins 
Oh! never mortal suffered more’ 
In penance or her sins.’’ 


An itinerant merchant meeting one of his 
own fraternity the other day, whose pony might be 
considered a beautifui specimen of a skeleton, remon- 
strated ° ith the owner, and asked him if he ever fed 
him, er feed him! that’s a good un,’’ was the 
reply. “He's got got a bushel and a half of oats at 
home, now, only he ain’t got no time to eat ’em.”’ 


‘*Mapame,” said a husband, to his young 
wife, in a little altercation, which will spring up in the 
best ted families, “‘ when a man and his wife 
have quarreled, and each considers the other at fault, 
which of the two ought to advance toward a recon- 
ciliation?” “The best-natured and wisest of the 
two,” said the wife, putting up her mouth for a kiss, 


A rtcu old miser, finding himself very ill, 
sent for a parson to administer the last consolation of 
the church to him. Whilst the ceremony was perform- 
ing, old Gripewell falls into a fit, On recover; , the 
doctor offered the chalice to him. “ Indeed,” Cries 
he, “I can’t afford to lend you above twenty shillings 
upon it—I can’t, upon my word !” 


THE YOUNG AUTHOR. 
Oh! print not his name, let him keep ee the sate, 
Till, old and unhonor’d, his brain has decay’d 
Keep him silent and dark, lest his oon should be 
read, 
And the chance of success will pass over his head. 
But the beggar still writes, though we won’t let him 


If we drug i him with slander, he talks in his sleep ; 
And oe cheers that we dread, though now faintly 


they roll 
Shall grow loud with applause, beyond critic’s control. 


her down, 








Moutrrupes of ple require an alterative 
to restore the healthy action of their systems, and 
correct the derangements that creep into it. Sarsapa- 
—_ were A and valued until several impositions 

re palmed off upon the public under this name. 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA is no imposition. 


Pimples on the Face, 


Comedones, Black Worms, Grubs, Pimply > 1 
tions and Blotched Disfigurations on the face, o 
nate from a Su Secretion, and are positively 
cured by Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It tones the skin, prevents wrinkles, opens the pores, 
exudes morbid secretio a ali eruptions of the 
skin, and contains no 
only by DR. B. C. PERRY, 49 euae, Siraet, 
ork. Sold by all druggists. 
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66 [LLUSTRATED BOOK OF WON- 


Address B. FOX & CO., 
745-57 


ERS,” sent free. 
Station A, New York city. 


HREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIV E 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
icture, are given every week for the best solu- 
ions of the en as, charades, etc., in F RANK 


LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
ENDT’S 


FANCY READY-MADE 234 
Show Cards 


And Price Marks, 


Suitable for any business, and surpassing all others 
in elegance and cheapness. Send 3 cents for Cata- 
logue and Prices. 

E. FENDT, 234 Broadway, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted tnion:":iverai terms. 


748-60 





OOSEY’S HALF-DOLLAR OPERAS 
for the Fiamerest, complete, with overture, 
., each 50 cents, mailed free, now ready: AFRI- 
CAINE, BALLO MASCHERA, BARBER 
VILLE, BARBE BLEUE, BELLE HELENF, 
MIAN GIRL, CRISPINO, DON JUAN, DOMINO 
NOI DON P. wy FAUST, FIGARO, FIDE- 
LIO, FREISCHUTZ, GRAND DUCHESSE, LUCRE- 
Z1A MARTHA, NORMA, ROBERT LE DIABLE, 
GOLETTO, AMBULA, TRAVIATA, TROVA- 
TORE, WILLIAM TELL, ZAMPA, FRA DIAVOLO. 
MASANIELLA, etc. Or elegantiy bound in extra cfoth, 
gilt, $1 each. Suitable for presents. 
BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. tf 
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Great Chance! mts Wanted t 
1,000 a year sure made by agents, male or 
emale, selling our worte romnemes Patent 
Everlasting White Wire Clothes-Lines, Cheap- 
est and best clothes-lines in the world ; only 
cents per foot, and will last a hundred years. 
Address the Hudson River Wire Co., 75 Wil 
liam street, New York, or 16 Dearborn street, 
cago, Ill. a 


$1, 000 IN THREE MONTHS AT 


HOME.—$10 will purchase an outyit, 
samples worth $50, and the deed af a whole tow n. 
Ship for the two ent Agricultural Patents ever issued, 
Particulars free. Address J, AHEAKN, Baltimore, 
Md. 749-51 eow 





NUNN S & SEIL, 
349 Fourth Ave., N. . 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Special attention given to custom work. 747-53 





$6 MENDHA; On, THE THUG'S 

DAUGHTER,” in FRANK LESLIE’S CHIM- 
NEY CORNE R, is a strangely fascinating story 
of English rule in India. To omit reading it is 
to lose a treat indeed. 





‘SmmMHE LITTLE BELI-RINGER: On 


THE DISMAL KEZP OF CASTLETOWER,” 
is a capital story, just begun in FRANK LE 5- 
LIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


‘A GREAT OFFER, 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, will dispose of 
one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs of six 
first-class makers, at extremely low prices, for cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to 
monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent money 
applied if purchased. New Chickering Pianos are in- 
cluded in this offer. 


$25 





(pBSON D. MUNN’S BIOGRAPHY IN 

FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER, No, 
248, issued February 15th, is a sketch peculiarly 
Americ: an, and gives a striking pict ure of Ame- 
rivan inventiveness, 


nd | SAV ED. “] had it alll j in a letter 
e sealed, and as I put it in the P. 0. our P. M. 
showed me the “Star Spangicd Banner.” 1 read its 
exposures—That $19 DIDN'T go. I subscribed for the 
**Banner,” and have $9.25 left.” So writes a new 
subscriber. Now, reader, did you never get bit? Has 
no bogus jewelry, sewing machine, watch, or some 
other swindler caught you? Then you are lucky in- 
deed, Do you care to KEEP POSTED on aul the tricks 
and traps of swindledom Read the “Banner.” 
Every ATTEMPT at swindling is ‘“‘shown up”’ in its 
columns. It employs a special detective in N. Y. city 
to unearth rascality. See the January number, see 
the Februar~number, see the March number, just out. 
It is a large, 40 column, 8 page Ledger-size, illustrated 
paper, crammed full of re al, genuine wit, humor, fun 
and money-saving exposures of rascality. Thousand 
after thousand of the superb steel plate “ Evange- 
line’ have gone to thousands of gratified readers all 
over the Union. Do you not want Longfellow’s beau- 
tiful heroine “Evangeline.” It is 1 1-2 by 2 feet in 
size, on elegant plate paper. We will mount it care- 
fully on a roller and send it to you, prepaid. Will 
give you the “Banner” for a whole year for only 75 
cents (not one-half the price of the plate alone). 
Specimens 6 cents. Send your address and only 75 
cents to STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 
Hinsdale, N Hi. 

RE Kk 


AD ‘MAUDE'S TERRIBLE SE- 
CRET,” an intensely interesting Story of Ame- 
rican Life, by M. T. Caldor. Its merit has led 
to its being reprinted in England. See FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The Late George Peabody. 


A Fine Steel Portrait of this late distinguished Phil- 
antropist, acknowledged to be the best—20» 24. In 
Indian Proof, $2; Plain, $1.25. Also, one 10x12, by 
Stuart of London, 50 cents. They will be sent on re- 
ceipt of price, by addressing FRANCIS H. HEARN, 
205 Columbia street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


HE SCHOOLS - Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the country 
are given in FRAN LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 








attewag*s | Pills.— For Restoring the 
lost appetite, and removing those secretions which 
cause sick headache, bile, heartburn, dyspepsia, dis- 
eases of the liver and kidneys, this medicine has no 
equal, 





WONDERUL! 


By sending 50 cents, and date of birth, you will re. 
ceive a written history of your future life and photo- 
graph of your future greens or wife, with date of 
marriage. Address J. PARKER, Elsie, Mich. 

752-54 


ewe LEY itt ING ote 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable, Knrrs 
EVERYTHING. GENTS WANTED. Circular and 
sample stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, 
New York. 752-63 





With MARSHALL’S, RIST’S, and CRAN- 
DELL’S IMPROV EMENTS added: 


The most complete and best Knitter in the 
world. We mean what we say, and will forfeit 
one thousand dollars if what we claim isn’t true. 
For circular and sample stocking, address, inclosing 
stamp, J.D. ORNE & CO., 

1 & 3 Market St., Rochester, N. Y. 


aie 


Send 10 cents for Mustrated Pamphiet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
otf Dr. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor 4th St. 


M*s 10 Photographs. Wonderful and Amusing. 
25 cents a package. Library of Love, 50 cents. 
Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 








752-61e0w 
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Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York, 





Directions for Measuring the Foot. 


First. Place the toot on a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
length and spread of the foot, asshown in figure A. 

Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 

lat.—The Ball of the Foot, 
3 Ths High Inatep 
i 
6th.—The Ancle. 
6th.—The Calf. 








This Honse is the largest in the City, and 
was established in 1848, 


Erenrnopr contemplating making purchases for the holidays, or desiring 
really serviceable and reliable timekeepers for ther own use, or to sell again, 
should, before buying elsewhere, see Our superior and unescelled 


$10 Watches! 


allotted and sold’ on the one price system of general average, which is meeting 

the most thorough satisfaction everywhere! For full petetiee, 

paralicied liberal inducements for agents and clubs, call on or address 
MICHELIN & CO., Broadway, 8. E. cor. Fulton &t., New York. 


740-53 





wat A RECOMMENDATION FOR 
a boy to be able to point to his portrait and life 
in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY, to show that he kept ahead at school, 
and is determined to keep ahead through life ! 


7RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER, published every Monday, price ten cents, 
is now publishing three of the best continued 
stories of the day—‘“ Maude’s Terrible Secret,” 
“ Mindha ; or, The Thug’s Daughter,” and ‘ Lo- 
lita, a Story of the Mexican War.”’ 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 

Published for the benefit of youne men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying the 
means of seif-cure. Written by one who cured him- 
self, and sent free on receiving postpaid directed en- 


velope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
tf Brooklyn, N. Y. 











6,000 AGENTS WANTED, to sell four inven- 


tions of at value. All pay large profits to agents. 
= y ress, and get pamphlet and sample gratis. 


GEORGE E, BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


** + CAUGHT a splendid mess, the rest 
caught none.’’ HE used the celebrated fish-bait 
which is {only ONE of many secrets on hunting and 
fishing contained in the “‘ Hanter’s Guide and Trap- 
per’s Companion.” It tells all about hunting, trap- 
ping, fishing, how to make canoes, traps etc., etc. 
ow to tan furs many ways, fishing secrets, etc., etc. 
29,000 sold already. lis 100 every day. You can get 
it for 26 cents, and it is worth $10 to any man or boy. 
Send on your quarter to the Sole Publishers 
HUNTER & CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 








Handsome Full Gilt Photograph Album, 
d holding 20 full-size Pictures, mailed, post-paid, 
for 25 cents; 5 for sie $2.25 per dozen. Circulars 
on. Address CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 













THE Vy WE NV 0 LD Wins Woa.n, Baton. 
750-53 


- 





ghee a Month to Agents.—No experience 
necessary. No risk of capital required. Em- 
ployment pleasant, permanent, immediate. Call and 
examine this invention, urgently needed by every- 
body, or address for Jree, Van Allen & 
Co., 171 Broadway, N. Y. 749-52 


RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 
riddies?_ Take FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 


$6 A CONTESSA LA VARINA’ 
a peace in FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY 
CORNER, No. 248, with a number of other short 
stories, and three splendid serial novels. 








« 








HE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
REVEALED, — Absent friends and lovers re- 
claimed. Lost and stolen property recovered. To 
the unmarried, picture of their future husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriage. All for 50 
cents, by the great astrologist and clairvoyant. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Address, stating age and in- 
closing lock of hair, C. W. SANFORD, Box 431, Hud- 
son, N. Y. 749-52 





QELF-CURE OF STAMMERING — not an 

WO advertising pamphiet, but the most approved and 

successful modes of self-treatment clearly explained. 
25 cents. JESSE HANEY & O©O., 

tf 119 Nassau street, New York. 
Agents! Read This! 

E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 

large ona to sell our new wonderful inven- 


ees . WAGNER & O0., Marshall, Mich. 
747- 





MPLOYMENT'.—$200 a month with Stencil 
Dies. Samples free. 8S. M. SPENCER & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 748-60 


CURE IN 5 MINUTES. 


Headache, Toothache, and Ear- 
ache CURED IN 6 MINUTES. Also a 
Sure CURE FOR CATARRH. The 
medicine will be sent free to any 
person on the receipt of 50 cents. 

Address 

G. E. ALZORA, M. D., 

No. 335 Broadway, New York, 

Box 3696. 














APLEWOOD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Pittefield, Mass., Rev. C. V. Sreanr, Principal. 
next semi-annual term opens March 3, -_. o 


M 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


ot any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 








THE CELEBRATED 


IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES. 


“COLLINS METAL,” IMPROVED OROIDE. 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 
time and as imitations of Gold Watches is so well estab- 
lished as to require no recommendations. 


Prices: Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appearance 
and for time to Gold Waiches worth $100; Full Jeweled 
Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones ; Full Jeweled Levers, 
extra fine and superior finish, $20, equal to $200 Gold ones, 


Also,an EXTRA HEAVY WATCH, 4 ounces down weight, 
equaling in appearance a gold one costing $250. Price of 
this magnificent Watch, only $25. All our Watches in hunt- 
ing cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, 
$2 to $8. Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one- 
$10 tenth the price. 


TO CLUBS,—Where six watches are ordered at one time, 


we send a seventh watch free. Goods sent by express to all 
parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


No. 835 Broadway, New York. 







wa 225 
C. E. COLLINS & CO., 





SPLENDID PRESENTS! 


——= = 
—— 


SS Sere FRACTAL 


One Thousand $75 Sewing-Machines. 


ONE TO BE CIVEN TO EVERY PERSON 


WHO GETS 25 SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3 EACH, TO 


Hitchcock’s New Monthly Magazine. 


Instead of expending a la amount of money in advertising our MAGAZINE, we propose to use the 
amount in purchasing Sewing-Machines, to be given gratuitously to those who will personally exhibit a copy 
and secure us 25 subscribers at $3 each for one year. We are induced to pursue this course because we be- 
lieve that the MAGAZINE has sufficient merit to commend itself wherever shown, and we prefer to obtain 
a stil larger circulation at once through the exertions of live agents, rather than —- a long course of 
advertising (at great expense), and waiting a long time for the MAGAZINE to find its way by that channel 
into households which would gladly welcome it to-day. Therefore, we offer a first-class $75 Sewing-Machine 
to each person who will send us $75 and the names of 25 subscribers to our MAGAZINE for the year 1870, 
Those who accept our proposition are requested to notify us at once, by mail, inclosing the amount (25 cents 
each) for the specimen copies they desire—one or more, or your newsdealer will supply you. 

Those unacquainted with us can deposit the money at their express office (to be ra upon receipt of the 
Sewing-Machine), at the same time sending us the list of subscribers and the receipt of the express agent who 


holds the money. 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beckman Street, New York. 


The Celebrated Improved Gerard Oroide Gold Watch. 
$12, $15, $20, $25. 


We have recently brought our Improved “‘ Oroide Gold” to perfection. For appear- 
ance, style of finish, and accuracy of time-keeping, the “Gerard Watches” are univer- 
sally conceded to be the best. Thy retain their brilliancy and color till worn out. If, 
after purchasing and fairly tryiu,, any one is not fully satisfied, we will cheerfully re- 
fund the money. They are all in Hunting Cases, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. Every 
Watch guaranteed for time and wear, by special certificate. A large assortment of 
“Improved Oroide” Chains, $2 to $8. Also Gentiemen’s and Ladies’ Jewelry in great 
variety. Beware of imitations. Order direct from us or our authorized agents. 

: Agents and others applying for circulars, will please inclose three-cent stamp for post- 
age. Goods sent to be paid for on delivery. Customers permitted to examine what they order (before pay- 
ing dilis),on payment of Express charges both ways. When SIX Watches are ordered at once, we send an 
extra watch (of same kind) free. Purchasers residing some distance from express offices, and desiring to save 
time and expense, can have the goods sent oT! by mail, Ape men (with the order) the amount required, 
by P. O. money order, registered letter, draft or check, payab to our order, at our risk. 

751-54—755-7leow Address, plainly, JAMES GERARD & CO., 85 Nassau St., New York. 








AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY, 
Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 


It is by far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented in a 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published, 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
a lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it. 

WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 


The greatest HOLIDAY BOOK in the field, compris- 
ing Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes and Won- 
derful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and among 
all People. 


EDITED BY C, G. ROSENBERG, 

author of “‘Pragmata,” “The Man of the People,” 
etc., etc. 

OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 


by the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America. The list of contributors numbering 128, 
among whom are found the popular and widely- 
khown names of Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruikshank, Corbould, Eytinge, Fenn, Gilbert, Ga- 
varni, Hennessy, Homer, Milais, Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., eic., etc. 

‘* Fifty years ago such a book as this would have 


been considered a miracle.”—N. Y. Herald, 
“It is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be a very great stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.”’—N. Y¥. Daybook. 
“Jt is the cheapest book ever printed.” — Pomeroy's 
Democrat, 
“ As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 
a valuable encyclopedia to families."—N. ¥. Ea 
press. 

“One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued.”—N, ¥. World. 
“ A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—N. Y. Times. 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
book ever published. 
Send for Circulars and Terths at once. Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, IIL, and 
77 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY COR- 
‘ NER contains every week the portrait and biog 


raphy of a distinguished American who owes 
his success to his own unaided exertion. 





VERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most charming 
stories and sketches. 


E 





A GIPSY GIRL will tell your fortune. 
P Send age, color of hair and eyes, with 25 cents 
for your Chart of Fate. AddressG, HENRY & CO., 
52 John Street, New York. 750-53 


AQ 00 SOLD.—'The wonder of the 
. 


world. The Magnetic Time Indica- 
tor, or “Dollar Watch.” A PERFECT GEM. Elegantly 
cased in Oroide of Gold, superior Compass attachment, 
Enameled Dial, Silver and Brass works, glass crystal, 
size of lady’s watch. Will denote correct time. War- 
ranted five years. Superb and showy case, entirely 
of metal. This is no WOOD Compass. Is entirely 
new. Patented. 6,500 sold in three weeks. Only $1 
each, three for $2, in neat case, mailed free. Trade 
supplied. Address the sole manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC WATCH CO.,, 
Hinsdale, N. H, 





751-53 
No EST VIVERE, SED VALERE VITA— 


Life is not mere existence, but the enjoyment of 
health. A Monograph on the above sent upon appli- 
cation to Post Office Box 844, New York. 749-52 





)SYCHOMANCY, or SOUL CHARMING. A 
| wonderful book ; it shows how either sex can fas- 
cinate any one they wish, instantly. (All possess this 
ower.) It es how to get rich, Alchemy, Dr. 


ee’s and Allen’s Caballa, Bindings, Sorceries, Incant- 
ations, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
Marriage Guide, and a thousand other wonders. Sent 
by mail for 25 cents. Address T. WILLIAM & Co., 
Publishers, South 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


tf 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 









Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERN MENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 


paid in Gold, and information fur- 
3» nished.  - rey rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., ‘Bankers, 


16 Wall St., N. Y- 
VINEGAR, sistnssce or sorghum in 10 hours with” 











out using drugs. For circulars, address F. L. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 146-771 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 





NEWSPAPER. 





| Fesrvary 26, 1870. 








BISHOP & REIN, 
Jeowveclers, 

Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

NEW YORK. 0 





SOAP “© SAPOLIO 





eowo 





ELECANT BRONZED 
lron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 


Superior Style and Finish. 
TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Com/ort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 748-600 


FRAN K- ‘LESLIE'S C HIMNE Y COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots, Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 

a year. 





OYS AND GIRLS EVERYWHERE 
take to FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY as the paper that just suits them. 
For sale everywhere Wednesday. [rice five 
cents ; two dollars and a half a year. 











U. 8. Improved Reflector Co., 


Awarded Highest Premium, 1869. 





for Churches, Thea- 
Show Windows, etc., for 


p-~f in the mn the Exeogtive Mansi Washington, and 
e m mm 
Beware of worthless imt- 


tations irate aMAbie, Sole Manufacturers, 


449 Broadway, New York. 
*&- Send for circular. 0 





\ HERMAN’S Pou hoy y to prevent retro- 
grade & Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chines, Sent b: 


ae a 
cr using, on t enreoaipt of nts wan 
y Address SHERMAN COMPANY, 
er 02, P 751-540 





was ANTED. —AGENTS—$75 to $200 per 
male and female, to in 

duce the E IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY. aa tee ate cont This ne will 
stitch, hem, cord, bind, braid and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully cantannes for five years. We will pay $1,000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.” nen A second stich can be 
cut, and = a pay" Agents vow yy —— 
tearing e 

Lend a commission ch 


month and e 
twice that amount By a Address SECOMB 
& 00.. PITTSBURGH, PA. ; BOSTON, MASS., or ST. 






Tatrsty Serrir (of free and unlimited liquor) 


y IN t a 


iA 


YY h . 
i Nt 


I) 
AN ui 


iit 

in 

"I" HH 
\' 


bi sai | 








The piace is 
Address, C. 


farms, 
settling. 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCGISTS. 


THLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE Bouquet. 





RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, «+ 
EDWARD GREEY & ©O., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
tfo 


THE Rid PATENT ld 


BVARION ON PAMPHLET” 
S MAILED FREE. 


S54 A ely N.Y. 





Wtere FOR 
Covell. v3 MOn 


uilding Paper. 


This is a hard, compact P compact paper, like an or- 
dinary book-cover, and is saturated with tar 
and used on the outside of frame buil 
under the clapboards, also under shi 
and floors, to keep out damp and cold, Tt 
is also used on the inside, not saturated, 
instead of Plastering, and makes @ warm 








CAUTICN.—Beware of all Agents selling Machines 


under the same name as ours, uniess they can show 2 | 


Certificate of 


agen See Pe us. We shall not hold 
ourselves tbh u 


worthless Machines sold by 


other —— and ie ana ohall prosecute all parties either | 


selling or using Machines under this name to the fall | 
extent of the law, unless snch Machines were obtained 
from us orour Agents. Do not pee upon by 
parties who ony our advertisement and circulars and 
offer worthless hines at a less price. 751-54 0 





NOVELTY.—Grant Cigar Tip. 
, 50 cents. A. Grant, Box 2438, New York | 
Post . 751-540 


Eight Per Cent. Gold 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE ISSUE OF 
81,500,000 
BY THE 
St. Joseph and Denver City R. R. Co. 


in denominations of $1,000 and $500, coupon or re- | 
gistered, with interest at eight per cent. per annum, 








pay: 15th February and August,in Gold, free of 
Uinkeod” States taxes, in New York or Europe. The | 
ee in New York | 


bende have thirty 4 to run. 
in Gold. Trustees, and Trust Com- 

— ny of New Tork. “The shaclenee which secures 
these bonds is at the rate of $13,500 per mile ; covers 

ao py road for every bond issued, and {is a first 
and only mortgage. 
with Port 
route to California. 


The Company have a Capital Stock of .... $10,000,000 
And a Gran: of Land from Congress of 
1,600,000 ee valued, at the lowest es- 
Odden Cobb dolce Coccdcccccecnese 4,000,000 
Firat Mortgage a SS eee 1,500,000 
Tc iiciccedes cccrcseqgoccvecsscbcies $15,500,000 
Length of road, 271 miles ; price, 974, and accrued 
interest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. 
Also, pamphicte, maps, and information relating 
thereto. ese bonds, being so well secured, one 


yicding alarge income, are desirable to parties’ seek 
ng safe a lucrative investments. 
ae & CO., 


Com’! Agents, 


54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNEN & CO., Fiscal Agents, 
No. 49 Wall Street, New York, 


t 


Same’ T 


UNITED STATES WATCH COMPANY, 
MARION, N. Jd, 


Pendant Winders and Key Winders, 
BOTH NICKEL AND FROSTED MOVEMENTS. 


The finer grades all having three pairs Conical Pivots, Cap Jeweled, in Gold Settings, and 
; and all, even in the cheapest gr ades, have the STRAIGHT 
LINE Escapement, with E Xposed Pallet Jewels, and Hardened and Tempered Hair Springs ; 
improvement in STEM-WINDING mechanism, we claim a STRENGTH, SIMPLICI?Y and SMOOTHNESS 
hitherto uvattained in any other manufacture, at home or abroad. 

Silver, Diamond Set and Magic Cases, Minute Repeaters, 


This line connecting St. Joseph | 
Kearney will make a short and through | 


and cheap wall, It costs only from $8 to 
$30 (according to size) to cover houses on 
the outside. ag- Samples and descriptive 
circulars sent free. 


Address ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., Chicago, 


Or B, E., HALE, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N.Y¥., 
Agent for the Eastern States, 


Or E. C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, 
Agents for the Southern States. 


| 752-61-0 


of all 
| Manufacturers “rss of Watches, 


AMERICAN 


accurately adjusted to Heat, Cold and Position ; 





Constantly on hand, full lines, all sizes, in Gold, 


rowing more rapidly than most any other place in th 
. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 





** Say, Gov’ nor, you said you would let us out.” 
Gov. H.—‘‘ Well, you are out—in a cage.” 
ALL WANTING FARMS, 
9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadeiphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 


United States. Thousands are 


THE WEED, 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL, 
THE MOST DESIRABLE, 
THE MOST POPULAR’ 


OF ANY 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


First Prize at New Hampshire State Fair. 

First Prize at New York State Fair. 

First Prize at Pennsylvania State Fair. 

First Prize at Illinois State Fair. 

First Prize at American Institute Fair. 

First Prize at Maryland Institute Fair. 

First Prize at scores of other trials in Ame- 
rica and Europe. 


Manufactory and Managing Office, Hartford, Conn. 


Branch offices, 613 Broadway, New York; 349 
Washington Street, Boston; 1315 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia ; 53 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Sold at most large places, and agents desired where 
none are now located. 


PIMPLES, 


The undersigned will cheerfully mail (free) to all 
who wish it, the ry and full directions for pre- 
ey g and usin mple and beautiful Vegetable 

m, that will immediately remove Tan, Freckles, 
Pimples, Blotches, and all eruptions and impurities of 
the Skin, leaving the same soft, clear, smooth, and 
beantiful. 

He will also send (free) instructions for producing, 
by very simple means, a luxuriant growth of bair on 
a bald head or smooth face. 


The above can be obtained by return mail, by ad- | 


THOS. A gm, mel CHeMis?, 
5 Broadway, New York. 


AF 


dfes-ing 


P, O, Box 5,12 


and for our late 


| Independent 1-4, 1-5 Split and F ly-back Seconds, for taking three different times. 


I Watcu No. 
N. J.,” 


1089 (Stem-Winder) 
manufactured by United 


, bearing Trade-Mark 


States Watch Co., 


Wholesale Warerooms, 13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
And GILES, BROTHER & CC., 142 Lake St., Chicago, Iil- 


New York, January 17, 1870. 
‘“* Prederic Atherton & Co., Marion, 


has been carried by me from December, 1868, 


to January 17th, 1870, its total variation being only treo seconds in the entire time. 


L 


GILES, WALES & CO., 13 Maiden Lane, 


trade generally. 


E. CHITTENDEN, 
New York. 


7 Price Lists furnished the trade on application, inclosing business card, 


Late Register U. 8. Treasury. 
For sale by the 


: 752-4 eowo 





b bapatapeoe manufactured by the 


Of MARION, N. J., retailed and ‘kent to 
Haat léth Street, Union Square, New 





UNITED STATES WATCH CO., 


y part of the country, by C. A. eS canes & CO.., Jewelers, 


40 
Call or semd for Price List. 





752-55-0 | 


Big BLACK & CO,, 


565 & 567 Broadway, 
Offer an Unequaled Assortment of 


Jurgensen, Nardin, Jacot, 
Saltzman, Nicoud, Gerard, 
Frodsham, Peardon, Gording, 
Rugenstein, Harrison, Taylor, 
Also, a full line of American 


WATCHES 


to AT THE LOWEST PRICE. | 


” eipeaneeanen 1833.) 
| BALTIMORE, MD 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIFEAN O S., 


These instruments are Pronounced by all the lead. 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL, 
They are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York ; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn ; Crosby’ 8 Opera House, Chicago ; 

| Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole Bull’s © oncerts ; and at 
| all first-class concerts in’the United States, 

| 
' WAREROOMS : 

' No. 650 Broadway, N.Y., and 

69 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


J. BAUER & CO., General Agents. 


tf-o 








* 











THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE. 


Magnifying 500 Times. Mailed to any address for 
50 cents. THREE of different powers for $1. Address 
F. B, BOWEN, Box 962, Boston, Mass, 7) 


$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To agents to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machinein the world, Stitch 
alike on both sides, ONE MACHINE WITHOUT MONEY. 
for further particulars, address THE WILSON SEW- 
ING MACHINE ©0., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., 


or St. Louis, Mo. 741-92-0 
APT AIN MAYNE REID WRITES 
/ for FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY. His “ Red Gorilla” is worth a 
_year’ s subscription. 


Steinway & Sons’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS, 


Recipients of tho First Grand Gold Medal 
of Honor at the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867; 
the Grand Testimonial Medal of the Paris Societe des 
Beaux Arts, in the same year ; the Grand Honorary 
Gold Medal of Merit, with the Crown and Ribbon, 
from the King of Sweden and Norway, and the Aca- 
demical Honors and Membership from the Royal 
Academies of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and Stock- 
holm. And also of the First Prize Medal at the Inter- 
national Exhibition in London, 1862, together with 
thirty-five tirst-class Premiums in the United States. 


Warerooms, “Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth 8t., New York. 


This i is no o Humbug! 
VY SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 


with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
Mil x : pee: FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. 743-550 











CLO SED 
ON 


SUNDAYS 





4D 


| Latest Kinp or Borrur Storrrr—(Manufac. 


| tured by Tweed, Sweeny & Co,, Albany, N. ¥,) 








